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er THE MAY, 1940, issue of the 
_ & Homiletic and Pastoral Review ap- 
_ peared a rather disturbing article, 
_ “Liturgical Glimpses,” by the Reverend 
_ Charles Augustine, O.S.B. It was dis- 


_ turbing in the sense that it gave expres-. 


- sion to wishful thinking on the part of 
_ the author and expressed a state of 
mind that might well damn the liturgical 
movement with faint praise. Father 
_ Augustine’s strictures on “liturgical” 
architecture attack straw men, easy for 
him to knock down. He inveighs against 
a “‘liturgical’’ church because it did not 
_ have any statues besides one of Our 
_ Lord; he complains that the Stations of 
_ the Cross were marked with a black 
cross. His reference to the reredos is 
curious, since he claims (another straw 
man) that it is an eyesore to those he 
calls diturgicals. Father Augustine states 
that “the reredos is nothing more but 
- the result of architectural develop- 
ment.” Has anyone ever denied that 
obvious fact? Or is it that he dignifies 
with the word reredos portions of those 
creations which grace the pages of 
if many a church goods catalogue and 
which are to be condemned merely 
_ because they are bad design? It would 
be well if Father Augustine would tell 
us where the one statue church is lo- 
cated and whether it was completed at 
the time of his visit. In his book Leturg:- 
cal Law, published by Herder in 1931, 
' Father Augustine gives a definition of 
the altar that would seem to settle this 
~ question of simplicity: ““The main idea 
_ of an altar should always be that of a 
sacrificial table. But in the Middle 
_ Ages it received an extension, especially 
in height and width, which is hardly 
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reconcilable with the primary notion. 
Reredos were erected to make room 
either for the relics or for statues or 
pictures. Hence, the so-called tryptics 
[sic] with a main and two side wings. 
Besides, room had to be made for large 
candlesticks and for ornamental embel- 
lishments. However, as the Church is 
ever more sober than the popular imag- 
ination, so are the general rules for the 
building of altars and for the additional 
ornaments.” With his own definition in 
mind, can Father Augustine really 
find fault with those who prefer to strive 
for the sober attitude of the Church 
rather than for the popular imagination 
in so far as it is evidenced by the church 
goods catalogues? 


IN THIS ISSUE we present the second 
and last instalment of Tom LaFarge’s 
article on fresco painting. Although it is 
quite technical, we feel that it is best to 
give facts in matters of this sort rather 
than the more usual eulogy of past 
glories without some knowledge as to 
how the thing was done. An insistence 
on fundamentals is always useful. The 
Church of Saint Peter Claver, illustrated 
in this issue, is a good example of justi- 
fied simplicity in design and appoint- 
ments, and Father LaFarge’s article 
combines the story of the founding of 
the parish with a short explanation of 
the building itself. From time to time 
visitors to the office of the Society dis- 
cuss matters of interest to readers of 
Lirurcicat Arts, and since these dis- 
cussions often bear on points which 
have been uppermost in the mind of the 
Secretary, he has attempted to offer his 
views in the article entitled ‘Because 


It Is the House of God.” Comments 
would be welcome. Finally, we would 
like to call particular attention to the 
book reviews and letters from two of our 
very good friends. 


‘THE TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of members of the Liturgical Arts So- 
ciety was held on June 5. The meeting 
was preceded by the chanting of vespers 
at which the Chaplain of the Society, 
the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., was 
the officiant. The following were elected 
directors to serve for a term of three 
years: the Most Reverend Edward D. 
Howard, Archbishop of Portland in 
Oregon; Dr Becket Gibbs, director of 
the schola cantorum of the Society; Mr 
Charles D. Maginnis, the first president 
of the Society. The new officers are the 
following: Mr John Moody, President; 
Gerard L. Carroll, Vice-President; 
Maurice Lavanoux, Secretary; John M. 
Dooley, Treasurer; Jean Misrahi, Assist- 
ant Secretary; the Reverend John La 
Farge, S.J., Chaplain. After the regular 
meeting, Miss Charlton Fortune, well- 
known as the founder and guiding spirit 
of the Monterey Guild, and whose work 
has been illustrated in LirurcIcAL ARTs, 
spoke on certain aspects of her work. 
She stressed the fact that all liturgical 
art should be executed in its relation 
to the central act of our Faith, the mass, 
and this should lead to a spirit of humil- 
ity in the artist and a desire to accept 
nothing but work of real quality. 

The Reverend Joseph F. Flannelly, 
administrator of Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, New York, attended the meeting 
as representative of the Society’s Patron, 
Archbishop Spellman. Father Flan- 


nelly’s words of encouragement were 
deeply appreciated and were an added 
incentive to continue the work of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, through its quar- 
terly publication and other activities. 


ON THE OCCASION of the thirty- 
first convention of the Stained Glass 
Association, held in Boston last year, 
we had an opportunity to offer a few 
editorial remarks concerning the com- 
ments made at that convention by Mr 
Ralph Adams Cram and Mr Charles D. 
Maginnis on the possibility of adapting 
the craft of stained glass to what Mr 
Cram termed “‘the sympathies and the 
appreciation of the more intelligent and 
sensitive people of to-day.” The thirty- 
second convention of the Association 
was held in New York on June 11 and 
12 and the principal speakers, Mr Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague, designer, and Mr 
Edgar I. Williams, president of the 
Architectural League of New York, at- 
tempted to shed some light on the prob- 
jem of “adaptation” as hinted by the 
speakers at the previous convention. 
Some doubt might be expressed as to 
whether either Mr Teague or Mr Wil- 
liams offered any concrete advice in 
this matter and perhaps it is well that 
they did not attempt to do so, as it would 
seem that the whole problem resolves 
itself into a “‘state of mind” which it is 
difficult to put into words. The pallia- 
tives that we may have seen in some re- 
cently constructed churches or in edifices 
which have undergone alteration during 
the past years might be likened to an 
attempt to cure an internal illness with 
a court plaster. What would seem to 


be needed is the acceptance of the 
thought that it is abnormal not to be 
contemporary to-day and also that our 
architects, designers, and craftsmen be 
unconsciously aware of our past heri- 
tage but consciously aware of the pres- 
ent. Whatever “modern” glass we see 
in this country is rather an effort to 
put old lead into new bottle bottoms. 
Why not pay some attention to the 
present crop? And why not have some 
new bottles to hold the new wine? 


MAny READERS of Lirurcicat 
Arts are no doubt familiar with the 
Semaines Liturgiques held annually at 
Louvain, Belgium, under the auspices 
of the Abbey of Mont César. It is en- 
couraging to learn that a liturgical week 
will be held in Chicago from October 
21 to 25, 1940, the theme of which will 
be the Living Parish: active and intelli- 
gent participation of the laity in the 
liturgy of the Catholic Church. The 
purpose of the conferences is to bring 
together clergy, religious, laity, who are 
interested in the liturgical revival, for 
mutual consultation and codrdination 
of effort. All activities are under the 
patronage of the Most Reverend Sam- 
uel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago. 
It will interest our members and readers 
to learn that the Secretary of the Litur- 
gical Arts Society has been assigned to 
the discussion of the artistic heritage of 
the liturgy and its practical application 
to-day. It is suggested that those who 
wish to know more about this proposed 
liturgical week should write to the Rev- 
erend Michael Ducey, O.S.B., 7416 
Ridge Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Because It Is the House of God 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


MAY SEEM curious to some of my 
readers to learn that I find that the 
problems with which LirurcicaL Arts 
has to deal and for the solution of which 
the Liturgical Arts Society was founded 
have some connection with world events. 
The chaos and uncertainty, with which 
we are faced in the pursuance of our 
daily life, influence, to a great degree, 
the work of those whose job it is to en- 
hance the beauty of the house of God. 
Twenty-five years ago I began my 
architectural career and in the course 


of time I graduated to the position of 
junior draftsman. I recall the day when 
I was told that I could make the draw- 
ing of the plan for a new church. I felt 
privileged to have even a small part in 
the planning of a church, and I began 
my work with a will and much enthusi- 
asm. My enthusiasm was soon put to the 
test when, after completing the drawing 
of the plan, I asked about the definite 
location of the altar and its size. I was 
informed that such details were left for 
the pastor and sometimes the boss to 
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decide and that I should not ask 
embarrassing questions. Being of a 
curious turn of mind I followed the 
matter through and found that the 
church had been planned without much ~ 
thought of the altar or of other necessary — 
appurtenances in the sanctuary. Finally : 
I discovered that a church goods sales- — 
man with his catalogues had called on 
the pastor, and the result was the pur- — 
chase of an altar that was too large for — 
the space provided and the design of j 
which — if it could be called design — — 
violated all the canons of decent work. 
The altar was a combination of wood, — 
plaster composition, and imitation mar- — 
ble. Furthermore the construction of this ' 
altar violated all the rules I could find, ~ 
and when I asked questions on that 
score, I was again told not to worry — 
about such matters, since they were dis- } 
tinctly within the province of the clergy, } 
and if anyone should remonstrate with ~ 
the pastor, it must be his bishop and ~ 
certainly not a mere draftsman. : 
In the course of time I became more 
curious, particularly because it seemed — 
to me that the altar was more important 
than the building which sheltered it, — 
and because it seemed to me very il- 
logical to worry so much about the style — 
of a building, when style so often re- © 
sulted in the construction of monu- _ 
mental fakes with consequent waste of — 
money, and when so little attention was 
paid to the construction and material _ 
of the one necessary element—the 
altar. It was then that I deemed it wise 
to look up the facts. I purchased a book- 
let entitled Directions for the Use of Altar 
Societies and Architects, compiled under 
the direction of the late Cardinal Vaughan _ 
by George B. Tatum and Osmund ~ 
Bentley. Then I found it advisable to — 
have on hand a commentary on Canon | 
Law and even plough through McHugh _ 
and Callan’s Moral Theology. I discov- 
ered Fortescue, Dom Cabrol and Dom 
LeFebvre; Pius Parsch and Cardinal 
Schuster; Karl Adam and Dom Coelho; __ 
Virgil Michel and Gerald Ellard. It 
stands to reason that the mere possession ~ 
of these books does not guarantee in- 
fallibility in matters of liturgical art 
and of the liturgy in general, but a 
careful perusal of them from time to 
time leads one to conclusions, or at least _ 
opinions, quite opposed to those shared | 
by such purveyors as still flood our — 
churches with specimens of lop-sided 
design. Is it not logical to assume that 
the clergy in general will respond when _ 
they see that laymen can really be in- 
terested in their building and decorative _ 
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problems without, at the same time, 
wishing to dictate to them in the carry- 
ing out of their legitimate desires? 


FIVE YEARS of study at Columbia 
University and in various studios in 
New York City, with three years of 
travel in half a dozen countries, have 
given me a very practical as well as a 
theoretical knowledge of architecture, 
and that is why I have often felt it to be 
an affront to be obliged to work on the 
drawings for pseudo-stylistic structures 
where, for examples, imitation but- 
tresses need the support of steel columns 
and where vaults are of plaster painted 
to simulate stone. Anyone conversant 
with the construction of a gothic cathe- 
dral built in the contemporary manner of 
the thirteenth century can soon discover 


_ the shallowness and artificiality of 


archaeological style. What troubled me 
was that all this did not make sense. 
Those who respect the achievements 
of the past are the realists in such mat- 
ters, and they therefore refuse to have 
anything to do with the prostitution of 
the idea which produced these master- 
pieces of past ages. Is it not a fact that 
those who belittle the art of to-day 
would have us do what no artist of the 
past would do were he living to-day? 
Can it not be honestly said that the 
true conservative is the person who 
realizes present day potentialities and 
works toward a beneficent exploitation 
of existing talent? Is it too much to claim 
that the true contemporary artist is the 
one who has rightly learned the lessons 
of history and who sees tradition as a 
glorious chain to which he must add 
another link? Would it be absurd to sug- 
gest that the archaeological traditionalist 
is rather like one who is content to let 
this chain of tradition accumulate rust 
while he indulges in sentimentality? As 
a matter of fact, it is really abnormal 
not to be contemporary. 

A great deal of what passes for con- 
temporary art and architecture has been 
of a sorry nature. But much of it is due 
to a mistaken idea of what underlies 
work for our times and also to the fact 
that too much of modern work is merely 
the copying of valid contemporary work 
without understanding its purpose. Truly 
contemporary work merely results from 
the acknowledgment of a valid creative 
urge solidly based on competence and 
hard work. It is the wil to justify our ex- 
istence as individuals and as artists. 
If tangible results are not always up to 
the level of our ideals, it does not in- 
validate the idea itself. 


In this connection I was struck by the 
following words taken from Jacques 
Maritain’s True Humanism: ‘If it is true 
that there is a sort of blasphemy against 
God’s government in history in the de- 
sire to return to a past condition, if it is 
true that there is an organic process of 
growth in both the Church and the 
world, then the obligation imposes itself 
on Christians of saving the ‘humanist’ 
truths which have been disfigured by 
four centuries of anthropocentric hu- 
manism, particularly at the moment 
when humanist culture is stricken and 
these truths are imperiled in the ruin 
of the errors which vitiated and op- 
pressed them.” The realist, then, steeped 
in the history of past achievements, 
looks forward and seeks to express his 
destiny in the tangible expression of 
his creative ability, grounded in formal 
knowledge and a trained imagination. 
It is a noble duty which cannot be 
denied. 


ALTHOUGH the following letter is 
not exactly germane to the subject, it 
does suggest the frame of mind of cer- 
tain of our contemporaries. It is taken 
from the centenary number of The Tab- 
let, of London, May 18, 1940. This letter 
is one of a collection gathered (sic) 
by Ronald Knox, who states that “it 
is clear that it belongs to the early 
forties of the last century.” 


To Mr. A. W. PucIn 


My Dear Sir, 

While you were accurately informed that 
The Tablet hopes, before long, to seek new and 
perhaps larger accommodation for its editorial 
offices, I regret to inform you that the present 
number of our subscriptions, and the compara- 
tively slender income proceeding therefrom, 
would not justify us in building new offices of 
our own. Should we ever find ourselves in a 
position to do so, we will give careful attention 
to the plans and elevations which you have 
been kind enough to send us. But you will par- 
don me for observing, after a casual perusal 
of them, that it is unlikely we should adopt 
them in any circumstances without consider- 
able modification. To speak plainly, the build- 
ing represented in your sketch seems more 
appropriate to the needs of a medieval baron, 
than to those of a nineteenth century journalist. 
It is true that the visitors who call at our office 
are sometimes, for reasons of their own, in no 
very accommodating temper. But this would 
hardly justify us in having the front door pierced 
by a grille, after the manner of religious houses; 
still less in protecting ourselves by a kind of 
portcullis, such as you have delineated. Nor, 
unless he were endowed with greater leisure, 
would a private chapel be a desirable annex to 
the Editor’s sanctum. I think it only fair to 
point out these considerations, which have 
weight, I can assure you, with the directors of 
the paper no less than with myself. 

I am, Sir, etc., etc. 


This letter, with very few changes, 
could be dispatched to some of our 
ecclesiastical architects who still think 
in terms of the “early forties.” At the 
same time some of our violently modern 
architects, who take little cognizance 
of the architectural treasures of the past, 
are just as relentless, in that they feel 
that no soul can be rescued by the Bark 
of Peter unless it is streamlined. The 
need for balance is evident. 

After all, this problem of ecclesiastical 
art and architecture is a wider one than 
is usually supposed, and it transcends 
matters of taste or discussions of style. 
It is related to our social and economic 
problems insofar as we must concern 
ourselves with the need for a living wage 
for the artists and craftsmen, and this 
living wage must be based on competent 
and honest work rather than on com- 
petition between inferior workmanship; 
in short, it is related to the all important 
question of apprenticeship. In the May 
18, 1940, issue, Saturday Evening Post, 
appeared an article entitled “Biggest 
War Baby” by Ray Millholland. The 
author told about the boom in machine 
tools, but pointed out what should ap- 
pear to be an obvious fact concerning 
the reduction in the number of master 
mechanics. Father Time is an inexo- 
rable master, and if replacements are 
not foreseen, it is useless to hope for 
results when the time comes for action. 
Mr Millholland stated that since 1930 
fifty per cent of the expert machinists 
have disappeared because of age or the 
search for other occupations. He writes: 
“This extraordinary condition results 
from the fact that there has been no 
general policy of apprentice training in 
America since the outbreak of the World 
War in 1914. Now we are reaping that 
harvest sown twenty-six years ago — the 
old guard dies, we did nothing to re- 
place it with a young guard of machin- 
ists.”? Instead of machinists, read wood- 
carvers, cabinetmakers, wrought iron 
workers, silversmiths, and you will have 
the same condition confronting us in the 
field of ecclesiastical art and architec- 
ture. Throughout the United States 
there are potential craftsmen eking out 
a livelihood of sorts for the PWA and 
other governmental agencies who could 
become self-respecting and useful mem- 
bers of society if there was adequate 
demand. This could exist if the clergy 
and architects of our land could realize 
the possibility of getting beauty at 
reasonable cost and furnish the motive 
power therefor. No amount of aesthetic 
theorizing can obscure that fact. 
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ANOTHER IMPORTANT factor re- 
lates to adequate remuneration. I am 
well acquainted with several groups of 
craftsmen in this country who often 
encounter difficulties because they are 
accused of charging high prices for their 
work. Usually the complaint can be 
phrased in this manner: ““What about 
Father X___? He cannot afford to pay 
very much, and yet he needs certain 
things in his church . . .” That there 
are many pastors in this country whose 
income is so small that they cannot 
afford to pay much for what they need 
cannot be doubted, but the remedy is 
surely not to purchase second rate items 
for which they do pay more than they 
should pay. In many cases their needs 
could be met in a modest way by honest 
craftsmen, but the remedy lies, in great 
measure, in the intelligence of the pur- 
chaser and his will to secure good work. 
I have met many pastors beset with these 
problems, and I have noted a curious 
quirk of human nature in that a large 
percentage of those who complain of 
high prices are quite often those who 
have been victimized into buying the 
worst kind of trash which, in the end, 
cost more than they would have had to 
pay for decent work. On the other hand 
many pastors who really have limited 
funds often seem able to secure good 
work at fair prices. After all the individ- 
ual craftsman must live. If we take the 
social programme of the Church seri- 
ously, it is easy to evaluate the quality 
of service which an honest man can 
give. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire... ~,or is, he? 

But it is the question of apprentice- 
ship that is of paramount importance; 
otherwise, our intentions may be of the 
best and we may desire good work, but 
where will be the craftsmen capable of 
executing it? It is high time that those 
few groups of craftsmen established in 
various parts of the country be actively 
encouraged so that others may be tempted 
to follow in their footsteps. I was re- 
minded of this some weeks ago when I 
listened to an outburst of eloquence in 
the pulpit of one of our Eastern cathe- 
drals. After inveighing against present 
day indifference in matters of morality, 
the preacher exclaimed: “‘We are living 
in a world of chaos where human and 
moral values are daily flouted; we see 
this reflected in the curious vagaries of 
our artists . . . where are our Michel- 
angelos? where are our Giottos? . . .” 
It is always safe to appeal to the past, 
but such appeals are justified only if, 
at the same time, we think seriously of 


the present. Our potential Michel- 
angelos and Giottos may even now be 
praying for opportunities to work for 
the Church, but they cannot afford to 
develop their potentialities on air. And 
often they see their every effort thwarted 
by stupid and dishonest competition. 
Eloquence in the pulpit is not a sufficient 
incentive. What the artist needs is an 
actual job at a remuneration commen- 
surate with the nature of his talent and 
the excellence of his work. What is 
needed is the desire for good work and the 
will to have it. 

Here is a final remark for the benefit 
of those who will surely say: ‘““Well and 
good; we all want good work but we 
cannot afford it; therefore we must 
compromise.” What a world of in- 
difference and defeatism is contained 
in that word compromise! Let us be real- 
ists for a moment and estimate the ap- 
proximate amount spent in this country 
for the mere decoration and embellish- 
ment of our churches — old and new. 
Then, in an honest and dispassionate 
way, let us estimate what could actually 
be accomplished for that total amount 


Technical Notes on Fresco Painting 
Tom LA FARGE 


Part Two. INDURATION OF GROUNDS 


ET US call a painting executed 
directly on fresh damp lime mor- 

tar, whose pigmentary binder is chiefly 
due to the development of a calcium 
carbonate pellicle, and the vehicle for 
whose pigment is water, buon fresco. 
And fresco secco let us call any painting 


executed directly on a dry wall, whose — 


binder is either not, or is only partly 
inherent in the wall. Under the second 
category some mediums are egg, casein, 
lime, or baryta water, all of which are 
used also in buon fresco, and silicate. 
In its wider sense fresco includes both 
types, emphasizing the essential sim- 
ilarity: direct painting on a wall. 

In both cases the permanence of the 
wall is of the highest importance. In the 


last issue I outlined certain precautions — 


destined to contribute to the perma- 
nence of mortar’s preparation. In this 
article, several processes of induration 
of the grounds, before, during, and after 
application, will be described in rela- 
tion to fresco. Also an outline of silicate 
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if the work was entrusted to our best 
artists and craftsmen and reasonably 
well paid for. I naturally assume that 
this plan would involve careful planning 
and budgeting and the elimination of — 
much trash that has hitherto been © 
deemed essential. 

In the course of the past years I have 
had many discussions with clerics and 
laymen concerning the questions that 
have been broached in this article, and 
although some of these friends have at 
times pointed out many difficulties in 
the way of achievement, I really believe 
that the aims could be attained if we 
had the will and the desire to attain 
them. The sincere artist who works 
for the Church is as anxious to make the 
building worthy of being the house of 
God as is the priest himself; but being 
a specialist, he requires the confidence 
of his client. He is not a snob nor is he 
continually disturbed by vague and 
impractical aesthetic theories; rather is 
he anxious to do a good job to the best 
of his ability in order to satisfy his 
client and the parishioners of that 
client. That’s all there need be to it! 


A I nal OR Na ine ELS pra are es 


fresco, its composition, shortcomings, 
and advantages, as compared to buon 
fresco, will be discussed. 


CHEMICAL INDURATION (Sugar) 


THE amount of calcium hydrate 
which can be dissolved by water under 
ideal conditions is very small: at 15° C., 
0.172 part by weight per 100 of water. 
A gallon of lime water suspends only 
about go grains of CaO, at 60° F. 
Only about half this amount is soluble 
in ordinary practice. Since it is the 
action of soluble Ca(OH), which forms 
the binding pellicle for the pigment in 
buon fresco, any means of reducing the 
deficiency is desirable. For this purpose, 
sugar has been used from antiquity as 
a mechanical agent for increasing the | 
soluble Ca(OH)2 content of water. — 
Among the saccharine matters in com- ‘| 
mon ancient use were jagary, in India, — 
malt, ale, wort, in Rome and England, 
and molasses. The addition of melted — 
sugar to the water used for slaking cool — 


' tempering mortar 
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limes enables it to take up fourteen times 
more lime than water alone. The initial 
solidification of mortar so gauged re- 
veals an increased cohesive strength in 
the first thirteen hours of 214 pounds 
per square inch. 


(Baryta Water) 


A solution of barium hydroxide 
(BaO.H,+8H;O) as an addition to 
mortar, and to replace lime water in 
floating, troweling, and painting, was 
first advanced by Church and practiced 
with success in England. The increased 
binding power of the pellicle is due to 
the production of barium carbonate in 
contact with carbonic acid. A saturated 
solution of barium hydroxide in dis- 
tilled water at 15° C. contains 2.9 
grains BaO in 100 c.c. water, or holds 


- im suspension 2,023 grains per gallon, 


760 grains more than lime suspended by 
sugared water. Baryta water can be 
used together with sugared lime, no 
cancellation of their respective efh- 
ciencies being discernible. In fact their 
use is limited only by the amount of 
supports. Baryta 
water’s use is indicated in brushing over 
the finished wall during buon fresco 
painting to counteract evaporation of 
moisture. A safe calculation of the in- 
creased effective carbonization devel- 
oped by the combination would be 
twenty-five per cent, measuring favor- 
ably in compressive and adhesive fac- 
tors with hydraulic limes. 


(Vitriol), 

Zinc or ferrous sulphates can be used 
as hardening agents, particularly in the 
under coats of mortars. The sulphates 
in solution, if gauged with the material, 
allow substantial reductions of putty. 
Copperas hardens and improves scratch 
coats by producing a waterproof mortar. 
It turns the coat so treated green. The 
exact action is not completely under- 
stood, but it is believed the fine precipi- 
tate fills the voids and strengthens the 
intermolecular structure of the lime 
crystals. Hither is inadvisable on the 
finish coat for buon fresco. 


MANUAL INDURATION (Closing-in) 


TOO MUCH stress cannot be laid 
on the various forms of closing-in, or 
sealing, the surface of lime plasters. 
Even moderate closing-in with the 
trowel perceptibly retards disintegra- 
tion of a normal mortar under adverse 
conditions. The frescoes painted in the 
Century Association, New York City, 
under the conscientious leadership of 


Bryson Burroughs about _ thirty-five 
years ago, even in their present pitiful 
condition, exemplify the contention: 
for those surfaces alone which were 
closed-in are still visible. My own work 
executed in ignorance at the New York 
Hospital (1931) reveals similar be- 
havior, for the panel which was left 
roughened by the wood float, in a 
sponge-like, porous state, has rapidly 
disintegrated; whereas the others are 
preserved. The materials in all panels 
were identical. 


(Polishing) 


But manual induration can go beyond 
the closing-in, and include various 
methods of polishing the surface before 
and after the pigment has been applied. 
Modern efforts have been limited to 
experiment, but none the less provoke 
further study and trial. The ‘“mirror- 
like” surface so often spoken of by the 
ancients, and often mistaken for en- 
caustic in some Pompeian frescoes, can 
be duplicated by polishing. Various hot 
and cold irons and similar tools have 
successfully been used by Von Miller, 
Dannenburg, Berger, and Klemmer in 
Germany and Laurie in England to 
render as high a surface polish as marble 
itself can bear. In some of these cases 
the Tyrolean practice of grinding small 
quantities of skim milk into the colors 
enhanced this effect. In some cases the 
painted surface was immediately rolled 
with a bottle, and the ironing carried on 
the following day, or for several suc- 
cessive days, if the plaster was sufh- 
ciently thick to remain damp. However 
varied the trials, the indispensable in- 
gredient was fine marble-dust, or stea- 
tite. Such a surface resists abrasion, 
prevents the accumulation of hygro- 
scopic soot and dirt, and by compression 
actually forces pigmentary incorpora- 
tion deeply into the wall, effective 
against flaking. 

The advantages of thick plaster such 
as the Knossan, Roman, or that de- 
scribed by Didron at Mount Athos, laid 
wet on wet, are as effective in the en- 
hanced quality of successive polishings 
as they are in the time allowed for 
painting: often a whole week for each 
process. 

Polishing seems to have originated in 
India. Ancient records are lacking, but 
due to the continuity of their traditions, 
recently observed practice doubtless 
agrees in its essentials to former customs. 
Millar’s description is referred to for the 
details. A whole grocery store is often 
included in good Indian plaster work: 


whites and yolks of eggs, buttermilk, 
fresh butter, and sugar. Save for the 
sugar the additions add up mostly to 
induration in the nature of casein, 
highly to be recommended in fresco 
because of its waterproofness. 

In three-coat work, Indian plasterers 
make great use of jagary in the under 
coats. The third coat is applied in two 
operations. The materials for the first 
being 4 parts lime-to 1 part washed 
white sand, with 1% pound jagary to 
one gallon water. It is stone-ground into 
a fine paste and allowed to stand until 
the following is mixed: this is done by 
placing in a jar the whites of 12 eggs 
and ¥% gallon of whey and curds, well 
mixed; after which it is added to % 
gallon of the above thin putty. It is 
covered and left undisturbed until the 
material is gauged for the second opera- 
tion. This is simply extra finely ground 
lime powder, gauged with water in a 
trough, and well stirred until it is of the 
consistency of cream. This is kept cov- 
ered until wanted. 

In the manipulation, the first gauge, 
well stirred, is laid 1 inch thick on the 
brown coat, floated fair and firm; and 
the second gauge of fine lime cream 
brushed over it, floated gently at first, 
and then, when set, closed-in firmly 
with the trowel. Having been first 
rubbed with a piece of steatite, this 
surface is polished with a smooth crystal. 
While the polishing progresses, the 
surface is dusted with fine powdered 
steatite in a muslin bag. The dusting 
increases the brilliance of lustre and 
assists the polishing. The moisture is 
wiped off with cloths. Work continues 
until dry. This final operation has been 
described in some detail because of the 
conviction of many experts that no 
more durable plaster surface exists. 
Unfortunately no evidence can be 
given to correlate this with buon fresco. 
Experiments would soon show how 
much steatite could be safely applied 
before painting, how much steatite 
could be added to the pigments, and 
how long subsequent polishing, without 
steatite, could be carried on. Here thick 
undercoats would greatly add to the 
time element. Certainly no more ideal 
surface could exist for silicate, tempera, 
watercolor, or skim milk (casein) paint- 
ing. In the last, the graying observable 
in casein fresco would be counteracted 
by the luminosity of the talc. 


STEREOCHROMY 


THE DURABILITY of silicate bind- 
ers has been proved both in the labo- 
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ratory (hydrofluoric acid is the only 
solvent); and, more important, on walls, 
where for instance the German Govern- 
ment in 1914 submitted commercial 
samples to an acid test by painting the 
sea-wall of Heligoland Fortress. Com- 
petent eye witnesses three years ago 
detected no deterioration. 


(Chemistry) 


Fifteen parts powdered quartz sand 
is fused with 10 parts potassium carbon- 
ate in the presence of 1 part powdered 
charcoal for six hours at least. It is then 
dried and powdered. Then it is boiled 
for four hours in distilled water, yielding 
‘a heavy syrupy alkaline mass, water 
soluble. A normal solution suitable for 
painting represents an aqueous solution 
bearing 6.7 per cent K,O and 16.8 
per cent silica. It forms with inorganic 
pigments, or at least with some of their 
constituents, double silicates, quite in- 
soluble in water. The fixative action 
depends, indeed, mainly upon double 
actions of this order between the silicate, 
the pigment, and the grounds. The 
complexity of such actions varies with 
individual pigments, and with a lime 
mortar, double silicates of lime also 
occur. Besides complete insolubility, 
these compounds are very much harder 
than the materials from which they 
were formed. Double silicates, painted 
on glass, will chip it, if forcibly removed. 


(Facture) 


A qualification to the common use of 
silicate paint lies in the complicated 
and precise method of preparing the 
pigments. These are first treated with 
the binding liquid and again reground. 
After this additions of oxides, hydrates, 
and carbonates correct and equalize 
their varying receptivities, and are 
further designed to overcome certain 
inherent resistances to the binder, or 
fixative. Yellow ochre, for instance, 
contains 75 per cent iron-aluminum 
silicate, 834 per cent BaSOQ., 8% per 
cent ZnO, 8 per cent CaCO;; Cobalt 
Blue contains 66 per cent cobalt 
aluminum oxide, 11 per cent BaSO,, 
II per cent ZnO, 10% per cent CaCOs3. 
A good balanced white includes these: 
34 per cent BaSOu, 34 per cent ZnO, 
32 per cent CaCO;. Forty pigments 
will yield to this treatment with per- 
manence, 

Two general methods of application 
were developed by Kuhlmann and 
Keim. The more difficult, but the more 
flexible in the handling the color, con- 
sists in a ground of lime, sand, marble 


dust, and celite, 1:5:3:44. When dry 
the carbonate pellicle is broken, and 
the opened pores are transformed into 
an insoluble silicic compound by re- 
peated applications of potassium silicate. 
On this the pigments, always ground to 
a paste in distilled water, sometimes 
tempered besides with skim milk, are 
glazed wet in wet on a wetted wall. 
When the intention is satisfactorily 
achieved, it is fixed repeatedly by a 
warm dilute ammoniac-potassium sili- 
cate solution, having a content of 6.3 
per cent K,O, 17.7 per cent Si, and 
1.9 per cent NH,OH (10 per cent), 
until an even absorption exists and the 
pigment is completely sealed. The 
surface after drying must be thoroughly 
washed in the hot distilled water to 
remove the soluble carbonates of potash 
and ammonia. Though the execution 
of the painting is extremely pleasant, 
the fixing, to say the least, is difficult of 
successful realization. 

A simpler method of silicate painting, 
and the one I used in Saint Matthew’s, 
Washington, consists in tempering the 
dry pigments with the ammoniac- 
potassium silicate fixative, zmmedtately 
before using. By this method almost 
any surface, including glass, metal, 
wood, cloth, and even gypsum plaster 
can serve, although a good lime plaster 
is the ideal ground. This method, 
though inflexible in handling the color, 
obviates the risky and difficult fixing 
operation. 

The drawback, intractability of the 
tempered pigment, I confess had me 
almost beaten. After a short time the 
mixture of pigment and fixative coagu- 
lates into an unusable jelly: particu- 
larly the ferric earths and the natural 
cements such as Pozzuoli reds setting in 
a few minutes. A consequent endless 
tempering of carefully measured pig- 
ments and fixative, by weight or bulk, 
ensues. Also a consequent inability to 
blend or fuse the colors on the palette 
or wall. The steps I took to control this 
may be of interest. 


(Corrective Steps) 


To achieve the effects discussed later, 
I had to undertake many tests of each 
pigment with the fixative in order to 
ascertain the additional limits of dis- 
tilled water to the fixative beyond the 
recommendations of Keim and Kuhl- 
mann, still producing the characteristic 
hardness and resistance to abrasion on 
the nonabsorptive mortar. Individual 
pigments, such as the natural cements 
and soluble silicates, were actually 
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improved, in their behavior, by addi- 
tions of up to 25 per cent water, and 
showed better abrasive resistance, due 
to their tendency at full strength to 
flake and peel on this particular mortar. 
Their setting was advantageously re- 
tarded. For thin washes all pigments 
responded satisfactorily to a 33 per cent 
increase of water to the fixative, espe- 
cially evident in repetitive application, 
so characteristic of the type of painting 
I employed. Even small quantities of 
such a gauging would keep, covered, 
for several days. By practice the accu- 
rate judgment of these amounts became 
automatic. Any evidence of powdering, 
visible within twenty-four hours, could 
be perfectly controlled by a water 


decrease in the following layers, or fixed — 


by atomizing a dilute 1:3 solution. 


Besides, certain dry pigments, ground ~ 
with noncentrifuge skim-milk and lime- — 


water 5:1, tempered for use with very 


dilute fixative, answered all the techni- — 


cal requirements of delayed setting, 
characteristic of casein, and finally set 
like stone. 


(Procedure) 


Space does not permit giving here the 
full plaster specifications for the frescoes 
at Saint Matthew’s Church: they can 
be examined in the church records. 
The materials and workmanship were 
high grade, but not completely under 
my control. A six months’ immersion- 
slaked lime putty was used. All coats 
had sugar and marble dust in the 
aggregate. The fourth coat contained 
stiff lump lime putty, sand, marble dust, 
celite (a diatomaceous silica acting as a 


fine aggregate, imparting uniform work-. 


ability) in the ratio 2:3:3:14, sprayed 
with a zinc sulphate solution. This last 
was probably a mistake. Baryta water 
was used throughout for scouring with 
the cross-grained float. 
remained a year to dry. 
On this surface two glazes of un- 
diluted pigmented fixative (6.7 per 


cent K,O and 16.8 per cent Si) served _ : 


as an imprimatura. This double layer 
of heavy silicate, besides producing a 
pleasant and delicate warmish ground- 
tone, served to correct and equalize 
suction; also it was an anchoring agent 


for unequal subsequent layers, convert- | 


ing the lime surface into firm silicates. 
The drawing and blocking of shadow 
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The plaster 


areas was boldly established over thisin 


three tones of black and white grisaille, 
with the same fixative. a 
Over this, three corresponding tones _ 


of terre verte and white were scumbled 
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to establish pearly opalescence and 

coolness over these areas, with the dilute 

ammoniac fixative, thence used ex- 
_ clusively. A wash of pale cadmium and 
; white over the areas of light, gave 

luminous support for all subsequent 
layers in the lights. These subsequent 
_ layers, many in number, were devel- 
_ oped without fear of losing the estab- 
lished drawing for, owing to the 
_ extremely thin, broken, and open 
_ manner of application, the drawing 
A always remains, though it is gradually 
_ metamorphosed into a paint-like fusion 
_ and solidity. Moreover the gradual 
_ emergence of form toward finality in 
terms of color saturation, with no 
primary concern for the drawing, be- 
comes a means of preventing the in- 
formal and anecdotal from rearing its 
ugly head. Here I digress to summarize 
the optical principals of the terre verte, 
_ and indeed all subsequent color appli- 
Cation. 


(Opalescence) 


: The optical grays and suggested tones 
of opalescent painting are well de- 
scribed by D. V. Thompson, but never 
__ have I experienced so full a realization 
_ of their possibilities before using silicate. 
_ Briefly the theory of opalescent painting 

rests in so managing the behavior of 

the vehicle, medium and pigment, as to 

thickness of layer and pigment mixture 

that the color partakes of both trans- 

parence and opacity at once. The tone 

or color which is lighter than that 
- beneath is called a scumble, and looks 
cooler than it really is; and conversely 
the tone or color which is darker is 
called a glaze, and appears warmer 
than it is. A simple illustration everyone 

has experienced is the colorless smoke 
_ (the pigment) of a camp fire. As it cur- 
tains the dark forest behind, this smoke 
appears positively blue, and hence cool. 
_ Passing into the sky it appears reddish, 
and hence warm. It is warmer over the 
white clouds than over the blue sky, 
not primarily because the blue is cool, 
but because the blue is darker than the 
clouds. Similarly, the blue of the sky 
(and of birds and butterflies) is not 
pigmented at all: the dust and moisture 
surrounding the particles, part opaque, 
part transparent, veiling the blackness 
of outer space, appears blue chiefly be- 
~ cause of its infinity of grades of relative 
_ paleness. Characteristic prism cells re- 
flect this on birds and butterflies. So 
pigment, as the dust and smoke, to 
achieve these effects must partake of 
both transparence and opacity, the 


relative control of each conditioned by 
the values over which each mixture is 
applied. In practical use, the opacity is 
chiefly controlled by additions of white, 
all pigments at least containing small 
percentages. Egg-tempera and silicate 
are the only mediums capable of equal 
control over transparence, translucence 
and reflection. Transparence is the 
result of partial reflection of a darker 
color over a lighter ground. Opacity 
is the result of the superimposition of 
layers of similar value, the under color 
reflecting no more than the upper. Satu- 
ration is the result of repeated coats 
of the same color. Finally, translucence 
is the result of applying a lighter coat 
onto a deeper one. Instead of only re- 
flecting light or having no effect, the 
under layer absorbs part of the trans- 
mitted light through the transparent 
superimposed particles, reflects only 
from the opaque particles, the com- 
bination producing the characteristic 
smokey quality called opalescence, half 
way between opacity and transparency. 
As Hiler so neatly put it, Mr Pig — the 
dietetic singer— when fed on an egg 
diet — can’t do as many tricks, warbles, 
slides and tremolos, as when fed on oil, 
gum, or gelatine, etc., but his sheer 
range is at its maximum. His notes are 
even more opalescent fed on silicates, 
with equal range. 


(Discipline) 


THE MASTERY of the choice of 
pigments to obtain these multifold 
suggested effects and, by the subtle 
control of their intervals, to produce 
their fusion, requires a discipline more 
rewarding than the intractability is 
detrimental. The discipline occurs in 
the arrangement of the dry pigment, 
in jars, into sequences for every part 
of the work, numbering and preserving 
them. This mechanical procedure has 
little to do with long-haired tempera- 
ment, but has been the essential baggage 
of all tempera painters and good fresco- 
ists, not to mention Rubens, from the 
earliest times. Rubens did it because 
he never could retouch his varnish. 
Frescoists did it because of this, and 
because the work is impossible to visual- 
ize wet. In silicate and tempera, the 
paint cannot be fused by pushing 
around, as in oil or watercolor, on the 
support; like cement, it should be un- 
disturbed till set. The fusion is managed 
by many delicate superimposed washes. 
The tabulation is required, particularly 
in developing the whole wall step by 
step, to remember where in a sequence 


one left off, when returning further to 
develop the form. And then the interval 
last resorted to may need modification, 
due to developments elsewhere; or, 
newly apparent errors, spots, or splashes 
require the exact tone, otherwise im- 
possible to duplicate: for dry color on the 
wall is different from that in the jars, 
and wet color makes no sense at all. 

The advantages of silicate painting 
are many. Complete immunity from 
gases exists, hence a durability subject 
only to the life of the wall itself. It is, 
save tempera, the only serious medium 
permitting, and enhanced by, repeated 
application of color, permitting also 
considered development of the formal 
intention. An unmatched control not 
experienced in any other medium 
is obtained in the successful realization 
of subtleties in controlling blues, the 
harshness and unmanageableness of 
which has always been the despair of 
the frescoist. Its pores afford a perfect 
breathing surface: “‘saltpeter” from 
foundation walls can come through 
without permanent injury to the sur- 
face. A rough-textured “porous” mor- 
tar, not permissible in buon fresco, 
forms an excellent ground. An almost 
endless variety of materials and sur- 
faces are adaptable to paint on, should 
the great expense of a fine lime mortar 
wall be a consideration. Aesthetically, 
it is evident that the advantages of 
mural work which can be entirely done 
on the wall, without the sterile and 
misleading calculations of the studio, 
breeding detail and elaboration, can be 
fully realized in silicate, whereas only 
the genius and the fool could attempt 
buon fresco without full-sized cartoons. 
The principle of controlled opalescent 
painting over the bold, never lost sil- 
very drawing, develops the form slowly, 
but the slowness can be harnessed to: 
take advantage of the gradual emer- 
gence of newly apparent functional 
possibilities, architectural, optical, and 
illusory, without the embarrassment of 
warping preconceived formulae to the 
conditions. Finally, a unique silvery 
quality, unlike, but as beautiful as 
buon fresco, completes the list. 


(Conclusion) 


This catalogue of virtues is not a 
special pleading to the detriment of 
buon fresco, whose authentic charm, 
in skillful hands, is unmatched. Its use 
is indicated, where permanence is a 
requisite, in the presence of sulphur, 
and cost a consideration. I still prefer - 
to use buon fresco. But the experience 
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gained from a year’s practice with sili- 
cate discloses many physical properties 
not inherent in other mural mediums. 
Its drawbacks, by discipline, can be 
turned to an advantage quite unique 
in its personal application. 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS AND RECOMMENDED 
CoMMERCIAL PRACTICE 


1 — American Society for Testing Materials. 
Serials: C5-25; C6-24; C66-27T; etc. 


2 — Bureau of Standards. Washington, D. C. 
Publications, pamphlets. 


3 — National Lime Association. Washington, 
D. C. Pamphlets. 
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In several places oxygen is represented in 
chemical formulae in lower case, instead of the 
capital O. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Page 42, Column II. K2SQ, is not generally 
considered hygroscopic, though it is easily 
soluble. 

Page 42, Column III, top. The formulae for 
the chemical reactions of lime are the empirical 
observations of Sir Arthur Church: the coeffi- 
cient for CO, in the first reaction, to produce a 
theoretically correct balanced reaction, would 
naturally read 43 COx. 


Saint Peter Claver Chapel 


The Reverend Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


F I WERE an architect and were 
called upon to design a church pri- 
marily for the use of a colored congre- 
gation, I should, I think, be confronted 
by somewhat of a dilemma. I should 
be asking myself whether to design a 
church that rather completely conformed 
to the style and usages of churches fre- 
quented by the great majority of Cath- 
olics, who, of course, are not colored; 


or should I take advantage of the fact 
that the Negroes do form a special racial 
group, and therefore create something a 
little different and distinctive for them? 
And if it were distinctive, then along 
what lines or in what manner? 

If the Negroes themselves were con- 
sulted, I believe that most of them would 
lean toward the rather complete uni- 


formity. When they join the Catholic | 
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Church they do not want to be this or 
that “kind” of Catholics, Catholics with 
an if or a reservation, but wish to be 
Catholics simply. They are, therefore, ~ 
suspicious of what may set them aside 
from the rest of the Catholic world, even 
if it be decorative and, as it were, — 
honorific. a 

Nevertheless, if the architect succeeds fi 
in creating a distinctiveness that does _ 
not imply a being “set aside,” but 
serves rather to interpret the position of 
the Negro Catholic in the Church, the _ 
Negroes will, as a rule, come to applaud __ 
it. : 

This is not a question, as it would be 
in the mission countries, of some form of © 
adaptation of native African art. We are — 
talking of American Negroes, for whom __ 
Africa is not even a remote memory and — 
is only quite partially a land of their 
ancestors. But there do seem to be cer- 
tain things which mark the distinctive- 
ness of the American Negro Catholic; _ 
things which can be expressed in church _ 
architecture, and have been expressed _ 
by Albert Hoffmann at Montclair. t 

The American Negro is peculiarly | 
American: He is not an aborigine, like _ 
the Indian. But on the other hand he 
has burnt behind—or others have 
burnt behind him — the bridges of the 
Old World more than any of the races — . 
who have come from it. Alone of our _ 
Catholic groups who trace their ulti- 5 | 
mate origin to foreign shores, the col- 
ored people are linked up with no Old 
World Catholic traditions — of gothic, 
renaissance, baroque, byzantine, or 
anything else. of 

However, the great dogma of the] 
universality of the Church — for all 4 
races, peoples, and nations — and the 
unity of all mankind in Christ presents 
to the Negro a dramatic intensity such 
as is felt by few other peoples. For in the ~ 
light of this great, basic Christian teach- 
ing he becomes a member of the Church. 
While all Catholics, under pain of 
otherwise heresy, necessarily subscribe 
to this dogma, its power, its richness, its 
intimate human connotations are not 
perceived by them as they were by the 
Negro. 

The Negro, therefore, feels that as he 
is more conscious than other men of — 
belonging to the universal Church, as it | 
plays a more real and intimate part in 
his daily religious life, so it is only fitting 
that the church building which houses 
his Catholic worship should be more 
eclectic than the churches of other na- 
tional groups and should feel freer to 
draw upon things beautiful and rev- 
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erent wherever and however they may 
be found in the architecture of the 
Church at large. His own church edifice 
need not be so confined by a “‘consistent” 
style; it can strike out freely, can ex- 
periment; experiment in catholicity. 


‘TO THIS we add a couple of other 
_ factors. One of these is the well-known 


appreciation of the Negro for light, color, 
and decorative warmth — his artistic 
leanings. Another element, of a more 
tangible character, is the fact that so 
many newly converted Negro congre- 
gations are specially drawn to an em- 
phasis upon the liturgy of the Church, 
upon the sacrifice of the mass as the 
center of their religious life. For such, 
therefore, the altar itself will be su- 
premely prominent, and will be un- 
distracted by a multitude of statues or 
other extraneous decorations. 

It is noticeable that all of these ele- 
ments mentioned above—a_ certain 
eclecticism and free experimentation, 
warmth and color, the stress upon the 
liturgy — are characteristic of two re- 
cently erected small churches for Negro 
congregations. Both of these churches 
are dedicated to Saint Peter Claver, the 


_ Jesuit missionary who for forty years de- 


voted himself to the Negro slaves who 
were disembarked at Cartagena, in 
Colombia, South America. One of these 
churches is at Ridge, in Southern Mary- 
land, and was the first church designed 
by Philip Frohman, one of the archi- 
tects of the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Washington, D. C., after his conversion 
to Catholicism. The other church is the 
one illustrated in this issue of LiruRGICAL 


_ Arts and is the first church designed by 


Albert Hoffmann. 
There is, however, one very notable 


. point of difference between the two 


churches of Saint Peter Claver. The 


- Negroes who worship at Ridge have 


been Catholic from time immemorial. 


_ There have been some Catholic Negroes 


in that locality since the first settlers 
came there in 1634. They are farmers 
and fishermen. The Negroes who wor- 
ship at Montclair are recent converts 
to the Faith. They are city dwellers and 
city workers. 

The architecture of Saint Peter 


~ Claver’s Chapel in Montclair is better 


appreciated if the story of the congrega- 


~ tion is known. Its history, in the words 


of its pastor, the Reverend Cornelius J. 
Ahern, sounds more fictional than true. 


- From five colored Catholics in 1931 the 


congregation grew to 317 in 1939 and is 
still growing. It all started back on 


January 14, 1931, when some eight 
colored people assembled for their first 
meeting. Instructions were given every 
Wednesday evening for adults and on 
Saturday morning for the children. On 
June 6 of that year the first converts of 
the mission were baptized: Mr and Mrs 
Ruppert Herbert and their five chil- 
dren. On June 7 the holy sacrifice of 
the mass was offered for the first time 
for the infant congregation. ‘The mass 
was offered in the basement of a local 
church. At this mass Mr and Mrs Her- 
bert and their children received their 
first Holy Communion. The mustard 
seed had begun to expand and at this 
mass twenty-three (mostly non-Catholic) 
colored people were present. 

Through the zeal of Mrs James Freel, 
of Caldwell, New Jersey, a group of 
white women were organized into the 
Saint Peter Claver Guild to assist in 
helping the colored in their material 
needs and in their problems. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1931, the first mission home was 
opened at 51 Elm Street, Montclair. 


FROM A religious point of view there 
are several particularly interesting things 
about the Montclair chapel. Contrary 
to rather frequently expressed current 
views, conversions such as these of 
colored congregations do not just come 
of themselves. They are not the result 
of emotion or of “mass movements.” 
They occur because certain persons take 
the pains and trouble to interest them- 
selves in the Negroes’ spiritual welfare 
and to explain to them the teachings of 
the Catholic Church; explaining these 
teachings as carefully and accurately as 
they would with any other group of 
intelligent people. 

The persons, in this instance, were 
Father Ahern and several Missionary 
Servants of the Blessed Trinity, the 
wonderfully devoted and capable re- 
ligious congregation founded by the late 
Father Judge, C.M. Outstanding in this 
work were: the pioneer of all, Sister 
Peter Claver, herself a Southern white 
lady; Sister Mary of the Precious 
Blood; and the present Superior, Sister 
Mary of the Holy Agony. The work, 
however, could not have come into be- 
ing without the enthusiastic coéperation 
of the white Catholic laity of Montclair 
and vicinity. They offered practical as- 
sistance and constant encouragement. 
It is likewise a memorial to the fatherly 
and devoted interest in the colored 
people of his archdiocese shown by 
the Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, 
Archbishop of Newark. 


Thoughtless people will doubtless say: 
“The colored people are attracted to 
Catholicism by a beautiful church, be- 
cause they themselves like beauty; they 
are attracted by display, ceremonies, 
vestments.” To put the matter that way 
is to confuse the truth. The colored peo- 
ple are attracted to Catholicism by a 
beautiful church and by a church which 
thoroughly exemplifies the liturgy. More- 
over, as said above, they appreciate 
beauty of sound and form. But mere 
beauty is not enough to make them em- 
brace Catholicism. The beauty is merely 
the avenue by which something quite 
different becomes apparent to them; 
viz., that they are receiving a full, un- 
stinted share in the great, spiritual Real- 
ity which is Christ’s Eucharistic Body, 
in the mass and the most holy sacra- 
ment of the altar, and in His Mystical 
Body, which is the Church welcoming 
them and speaking to them through its 
age-old language of form and sound. 
It is truth and reality which make con- 
verts, Negro converts and all converts, 
and not mere emotional impressions. 
They can find those in many another 
edifice, religious or otherwise, besides 
the walls of a Catholic church. 


"THE CORNERSTONE of Saint Peter 
Claver chapel was laid on July 17, 1939, 
and it was dedicated on November 5, 
1939. It cost, with its furnishings, 
$67,000.00. 

These lines are written to give the cir- 
cumstances of the chapel rather than 
attempt any appraisal of the chapel it- 
self. The following, however, are some 
of its most striking features. The first 
object that strikes the eye as you ap- 
proach the front of the building is the 
heroic-sized hand of God, in green 
granite, over the door. It recalls vividly 
the unusual Providence which has at- 
tended the church and its congregation 
from the beginning. The pair of bronze 
doors carry, in relief, a freely stylized 
group of scenes from the life of Saint 
Peter Claver. Wesee the saint as a young 
shepherd boy in his native Spain, as a 
student in the scholasticate of his order, 
as missionary, and as an intercessor in 
Heaven. 

The interior of the chapel conveys a 
sense of space, freedom, and light. It 
seems to correspond, in some way, to the 
enthusiasm, vigor, and perennial youth- 
fulness of the pastor. Light pours in 
from the high windows at either side and 
varies with the time of day. The varying 
effect produced by the morning and 
evening light reminds one, in a humble 
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and distant way, of the extraordinary 
variations of lighting which were ef- 
fected through its windows by the archi- 
tects of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 
Light, too, enters from all around the 
immense crucifix over the main altar. 
The openings are ingeniously arranged 
to fit within the arms of the cross. 

As is natural in any church which 
means to insist, as any church should, 
upon the central position of the sacrifice 
of the mass in the worship of God, the 
altar attracts the eye, and the sight 
readily converges toward it. There is a 
singular lighting effect behind and be- 
neath the altar, produced by means of 
glass blocks and in hidden lamps ap- 
propriately disposed. Personally, I am 
conservative in my taste as to the use of 
any lighting devices immediately con- 
nected with the altar. I have a feeling 
that an altar should not even seem to 
have any light actually associated with 
it save the light of candles. Here, I leave 
the altar for others to judge in an in- 
stance where effects are produced so 
moderately. Judgments upon the Saint 
Peter Claver altar should be interesting. 
The same as to judgment upon the 
altar’s frontal decoration, which takes 
the place of an antependium. Both the 
lighting and the frontal are experi- 
ments; both have beauty and imagina- 
tive appeal; and they have created 
much interest among the congregation. 
Pope Pius XI spoke of a legitimate evolu- 
tion in Christian art, a progress which 
was real progress yet retained beauty 
and reverence. It is in a church like this 
that one can study if such progress has 
been made. 

On the Epistle side of the altar is a 
small but massive statue of Saint Jude, 
to whom Father Ahern has cultivated 
a special devotion and in whose name 
he has obtained much of the material 
support of his apostolic work for the 
Negroes in Montclair, Newark, Eliza- 
beth, and Bayonne. The statue departs 
from certain conventions, and I have 
heard pastor and architect discuss, from 
somewhat differing points of view, the 
legitimacy of these departures. I am not 
familiar enough with the iconography of 
Saint Jude to venture a judgment of my 
own. Here, again, I leave it to the visitor 
or the reader to form his conclusions. 
Flying angels, ingeniously outlined in 
copper tubing, playfully adorn the ceil- 
ing. Attention should be called to the 
Way of the Cross painted on the lower 
section of the windows and to the effec- 
tive sanctuary lamp which is balanced 
on a pulley with a ball of lucite. 


The whole appearance of the building 
is aided by its landscaping and is set in 
a good-sized piece of property on an 
attractive, shaded street. Beneath the 
chapel proper is a capacious social hall. 
Strict liturgists may growl at this; but 
let them growl. ;There can be nothing 
else conceivable for a congregation 
situated like the colored people of Mont- 
clair, the practice of whose religion is 
completely bound up with their social 
life and its life-giving activities. The hall 
is planned along thoroughly modern 
lines, with club rooms surrounding the 
main space. 

One may characterize in sum the 
Saint Peter Claver chapel by saying 
that it seems a remarkably successful 
attempt to offer to its neophyte congre- 
gation the benefit of the best that is in 
a modern, spacious construction with 
the added benefit of some interesting 
and attractive experimentations; spar- 
ing them, however, the vexations of the 
ultra-modern and the bizarre. 


Recent Publications 
YOUR CATHOLIC LANGUAGE. By 


- Mary Perkins. New York. Sheed G& Ward. 


$2.00. 


Miss Perkins’s manual is a most en- 
gaging text-book, and the complete 
confidence which she at once places in 
the reader’s ability to learn easily the 
matter presented goes far toward win- 
ning the mind and heart to her cause. 
The information on the evolution of the 
language and the very interesting rea- 
sons for certain developments of a living 
(not a dead) Latin are explained in so 
vivid a manner that they must, of neces- 
sity, appeal to the adult mind and assist 
it to remember more readily the com- 
plexities of the syntax. In one sense the 
book should be of great assistance to 
lovers of English as well as of ‘Our 
Catholic Language”’ because therein are 
found cleverly emphasized many of the 
derivations and constructions which 
English owes to the classics and espe- 
cially to Latin. The beauty of the Mass 
and the ancient hymns used as study 
texts bring forcibly to mind a glorious 
passage from Cardinal Newman: “If 
then the power of speech is a gift as 
great as any that can be named — if the 
origin of language is by many philoso- 
phers even considered to be nothing 
short of divine, if by means of words the 
secrets of the heart are brought to light, 


pain of soul is relieved, hidden grief is — 
carried off, sympathy conveyed, coun- — 
sel imparted ... the East and the 
West are brought into communication ~ 
with each other —it will not answer 

. to neglect its study.” If this be — 
true of speech in general, it is more 
particularly so with regard to the lan- 
guage of Holy Church. 

It is open to doubt, however, whether 
a person who has never studied a bit of 
Latin would find Miss Perkins’s method 
satisfactory. Her valiant attempt to 
simplify the initial difficulties might 
prove discouraging to a beginner. Pro- 
fessors who have tried to teach modern 
languages without the aid of exercises 
at each step of the way have been forced 
to admit that the pupils whom they thus 
taught never fully grasped the rules of © 
syntax. For a firm foundation in the ~ 
essentials of grammar the old dry — 
method has not yet been surpassed. On © 
the other hand, to those with a slight — 
or even a fair knowledge of Latin, the © 
book ought to prove invaluable. 

One must admire the aim which Miss 
Perkins has at heart. Reading widely in — 
the current liturgical field, one is a bit 
dismayed sometimes at the almost vio- 
lent agitation for the use of the vernacu- 
lar. Miss Perkins has approached this — 
grave problem in the more conservative _ 
way. Why not use all our energies to 
encourage and to enable as many as ~ 
possible to enter into our ecclesiastical _ 
Latin heritage the glories of which 
really defy translation, and the unity of 
which is a more powerful argument 
than ever today in this world of utter 
confusion and disunion? 


> 
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ART IN TIME. By Graham Carey. New- 
port, R. I. Fohn Stevens. $1.00. 4 


All those interested in the gallant ~ 
activities of the John Stevens group 
will welcome the handsome publication — 
of Mr Carey’s lecture, Art in Time, de- 
livered at the Fogg Museum of Art, in 
July, 1939. Mr Carey brings all of his 
genial good will to bear upon a problem ~ 
that is more easily stated than solved, 
namely that of the artist in finding an ~ 
harmonious relationship, not only to his — 
own times, but to all time. It is precisely _ 
because the problem is one of relation- _ 
ships and not of constants that it is — 
difficult to find any solution for it such — 


Boldness is, perhaps, the principal fat 
of the essay and, in this regard, it mig’ 
be well for the author to recall 
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“Be bold, be bold, but not too bold.” 
Indeed, he has tried to cover vastly too 
wide a field in the compass of thirty- 

_ five pages, and his essential thesis, which 
embodies many good ideas, tends to lose 
itself in a welter of ethics and meta- 

_ physics not sufficiently developed to give 

_ clarity and yet too prominent to be over- 

looked. There is material enough here 
for a much larger work, and hence the 

result is diffuse rather than definitive. 

The thesis itself defends the belief 
that, “for a work to be traditional, 
original and enduring merely means 
that it is related to the realities with 
which it is actually concerned,” and, 
accordingly, the difficulty that the 
artist experiences in seeing these “reali- 

‘ ties” is to be removed by his following 

i the advice, “Look after the causes of 

things and let the effects look after 

_ themselves.” 

This is a new and decidedly vigorous 
statement of the old, but never enough 

- repeated, plea that the arts, together 

_ with all created things, must grow in or- 

der to live; they must have their roots in 

_ the past and put forth branches and 

_ fruit into the future, to use the allegory 
of the tree. Without roots it cannot exist, 
- without branches it dies. Mr Carey 
__ makes a new protest against the tree that 
brings forth bad fruit and proceeds to 
~ evaluate some of the causes for its doing 
so. To the enlargement of his thought he 
__ brings an interesting discussion of time, 
space, and causality and, while this is 
not uniformly developed, the signifi- 
cance of the first two of these is very well 
expressed. 
“But just as people may get mentally 
locked up in certain particular parts of 
_ space — may become insular, provin- 
cial, parochial and bourgeois in a geo- 
graphical way — so they may get men- 
tally locked up in particular parts of 
time, and become historically insular, 
_ parochial and bourgeois.” 
K The romantic artist is then associated 
to this stultification of mental growth by 
a rather unusual definition of the term 
- “romantic” as one who “uses his imag- 
_ ination not as an instrument by means of 
which he may try to make a bad world 
_ better, but as an instrument by means of 
which the badness may be eluded or 
avoided.” The point is essentially sound 
and Mr Carey’s comparison of the two 
types of romantic artist is admirable 
once the term is accepted as signifying 
an escape from reality. 
“To match the backward-looking 
~ Romanticism of the derivative design- 
er, we have the forward-looking roman- 


ticism of the modernistic designer. He 
also is either unable or unwilling to use 
his imagination for the hum-drum busi- 
ness of merely making things well.” 

In placing these two extremes to- 
gether and condemning them both — 
the one for commercialism, the other for 
exhibitionism — Mr Carey has struck 
a most trenchant blow at the two prin- 
cipal roots of evil that bring forth bad 
fruit in the world of art. Neither ex- 
hibitionism nor commercialism have 
any place in art and it is a great credit 
to the author of Art in Time that he has 
shown the designer of Gothic colleges to 
be just as guilty of selfish purposes as the 
designer who strives after the unusual 
for its own sake. 

Since the advice proposed for the re- 
moval of these selfish purposes lies in 
‘looking after the causes of things,” it 
only remains to elucidate the meanings 
of “cause” and “‘effect.’’ One could wish 
for a clearer exposition of Mr Carey’s 
very interesting application of causality 
to art criticism. For instance, it would 
seem that he had reference to the four 
causes necessary for intelligibility, as 
they are expounded by Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, in the following statement: 
“The relevant facts about anything 
made are thus these four. The shapes of 
anything rightly made, made according 
to the principles of right reason, accord- 
ing, that is, to art, are, first, the purpose 
of that thing and no other; second, the 
material of that thing and no other; 
third, the tools used to shape the ma- 
terial of that thing and no other; and 
finally, the imagination in which the 
image of that thing is foreseen by that 
particular human creator and no other.” 
It would appear that there is a slight 
confusion of Saint Thomas’s final, ma- 
terial, efficient, and formal causes or 
“objective conditions of knowledge,” : 
both here and in Mr Carey’s further 
assertion that ‘‘Function, material, tools 
and imagination are the causes of arti- 
ficial things.” Certainly the essential 
cause for anything is the necessity for 
it and it must also be observed that a 
cause cannot be seen, except insofar as it 
produces an effect and, likewise, that an 
effect cannot be seen, except insofar as 
it depends upon a cause. 

Moreover, the artist himself is subject 
to higher causes than he can control and 
his social and economic relationship to 
his own times can have a great deal of 
bearing both upon his purpose and his 
achievement. For this reason any judg- 


1Cf. Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, Thomas Aquinas, 
London 19309. 


ment of art must consider the needs of 
the period that produced it in order to 
reveal how well it fulfilled that need; 
any other judgment is necessarily sub- 
jective and unscientific. I feel that Mr 
Carey makes this error in accusing the 
Italian Renaissance of romanticism, 
‘with its extraordinary and fantastic 
enthusiasm for the culture of the Graeco- 
Roman world in its time of decline.” 

This is a view that goes much too far 
in re-estimating that much discussed 
period. It fails to see the value of the 
Renaissance as based upon the true 
humanism of Dante and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, but misinterprets it in terms of 
the later false humanists of the Reforma- 
tion and of the sixteenth century 
throughout Europe. The sixteenth cen- 
tury has too long been mistaken as 
“Ttalian.”” It was dominated by such 
materialists as Charles V, Henry VIII, 
and Francis I, who were all italianizing. 

The moving spirit of the actual re- 
birth in Italy was essentially a renewed 
hope in the future, founded upon a 
sincere faith in the value of the past 
and directed by a deep love of all essen- 
tial human goodness and_perfectibil- 
ity.2 Just as Saint Thomas based his 
theology on Aristotle, Dante took Virgil 
for guide through human reason, and 
Brunelleschi put new meaning into all 
the architectural forms of the past; 
gothic, byzantine, and romanesque as 
well as classical. 

It is to be hoped that Mr Carey will 
continue with a more definitive work 
upon this very important problem. His 
essay Art in Time is a most stimulating 
prelude to the question, but one feels 
that it is inconclusive in itself. 

L. M. 


DESIGN AND FIGURE CARVING. By 
E. 7. Tangerman. New York. Whitlesey 
House, $4.00. 


With a clear and stimulating text 
supplementing its 1298 illustrations, Mr 
Tangerman’s book presents the reader 
with an illuminating, interesting, and 
instructive panorama of what men with 
clear heads and clever hands have done 
down through the ages in the field of 
design and figure carving. 

Some of the examples illustrate carv- 
ings in solid ivory — some in Ivory soap 
— but for the most part the book fea- 
tures carving in wood. For, despite his 
professional training as an engineer and 
his editorship of a leading engineering 
publication, Mr Tangerman obviously 


2V. A. Lipari, I! Dolce Stil Novo. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. 
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shares the artist-craftsman’s affectionate 
feeling and preference for this infinitely 
varied product of the living tree with its 
limitless range, interest, and possibilities 
as a medium for creative expression. 

The chapter on design which opens 
the book is a clear and concise review of 
the basic truths upon which good de- 
sign has ever been founded — and 
doubtless ever will be. And like all basic 
truths —in the realm of the aesthetic 
and spiritual — they are no less applica- 
ble in these days than in former eras of 
artistic and spiritual glory. This re- 
viewer has always questioned the notion 
that merely because we live to-day in an 
age of excessive speed, mass production, 
industrial efficiency — the totalitarian 
machine age, as some term it— we 
must abrogate both the aesthetic and 
spiritual principles and impulses upon 
which all the deeply satisfying things of 
life have always been founded. 

One notes with apprehension, to put 
it mildly, that another American author 
of a recent book on design $ states that 
the modern designer’s work ‘“‘tends 
toward anonymity, because his ideal 
leaves no scope for individual digres- 
sions.” Happily, Mr Tangerman’s text 
glorifies and encourages those individual 
digressions without which, in this re- 
viewer’s opinion, there can be no art, no 
creative craftsmanship, no individual 
productive activities and probably 
no democracies. 

The book’s full and complete sched- 
ules tracing the various periods of 
furniture design, the woods most com- 
monly employed, the styles of structure 
and carving, together with detailed de- 
scriptions of the various wood finishing 
processes, both ancient and modern, 
have been carefully and _ studiously 
compiled. Evidently the entire work has 
been closely checked by competent 
authorities, thus qualifying it as a text- 
book and reference source. 

It is encouraging to note that the 
work of living English and American 
craftsmen is generously represented 
throughout the book: Adam Dabrowski, 
Rebel Stanton, Albert Wood & Five 
Sons, Bainbridge Copnall, and Norman 
Forrest being among the more famil- 
iarly known. Design and Figure Carving is 
worth a place in the library of every 
American interested in any phase of 
that happy synthesis of the mind and 
hand which promotes a broader interest 
in and understanding of “handicrafts.” 
The student, the hobbyist, the amateur, 


® Design This Day, by W. D. Teague. Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 


and the professional will alike find much 
to ponder over and profit by in a perusal 


of its many delightful pages. 
A. W. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE AND ,WORSHIP. 
By the Rev. Gerard Ellard, S.F. Revised 
Edition. Milwaukee. Bruce. $3.50. 


As a comprehensive and spiritual 
answer to the question, What is the 
modern liturgical movement?, one could 
do no better than peruse attentively the 
pages of Father Ellard’s Christian Life 
and Worship. Based on the idea of 
Christ’s own metaphor of the unity of 
the faithful among themselves and with 
Him, “I am the vine and ye are the 
branches” (illustrated in the frontis- 
piece), the author develops Saint Paul’s 
cognate conception of the faithful as 
members of the one body of which 
Christ is the head in its application to 
the spiritual life of the Christian and the 
liturgical worship of the Church. The 
mystic, mysterious, body of Christ of 
which the risen Christ is the Head and 
the Spirit of Love its informing Life, is 
the body of all the faithful together, who 
are severally its members. The God- 
Life, overflowing at its source, is shared 
with the members of Christ’s mystic 
body who, vivified by supernatural 
grace, become, in the phrase of Saint 
Peter, ‘‘partakers of the divine nature.” 

Christ as head of the mystic body, of 
which we are the members, exercises 
there His réle of High Priest, so that we 
in Him and through Him and along 
with Him worship God in the liturgy 
whereof He is Pontiff and Mediator. 
Attention is called to the etymology of 
the word, Pontiff, Pontifex, the bridge- 
builder; for Christ, our Mediator, is the 
fashioner of the viaduct which bridges 
the abyss between God and man as no 
other could but a Person who was at 
once God and man. The distinctively 
priestly office of sacrifice became per- 
fect in Jesus Christ, the High Priest of 
the New Order, when He offered Him- 
self as Victim, an adequate Return- 
Offering in acknowledgment of man’s 
dependence upon God. And Christians, 
as Christ-men, whose lives are hidden in 
Christ as members of His mystical 
body, are associated also with their 
Head in the exercise of His priestly 
office. So every baptized, ‘‘Christed,” 
person shares in the actual priesthood 
of Christ, not indeed as do those set 
apart by the laying on of hands in or- 
dination, but by the consecration of the 
permanent seal of Baptism and Con- 
firmation. So we are all associated with 


fice of the mass, though he appears to _ 
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the uniquely perfect priestly worship of 
God by the one High Priest, to ina 
we are united as members to head in a 
body. This is the idea which runs ~ 
through Father Ellard’s book as its 
leit-motzf. 

The naturally liturgical soul of man 
seeks external expression of his recogni- 
tion of his duties of adoration, thanks- — 
giving, contrition, and petition, toward _ 
God, Who is his Creator and his final 
Destiny. This expression embraces bot 
the individual self-dedication, which i 
private worship, and the social, or cor- 
porate, self-dedication, which is liturgi- 
cal cult. The highest evidence of this — 
worship, in its corporate aspect, is — 
sacrifice, which is defined as the public 
rendering to God, through the hands of 
a priest, of some visible gift that symbol- 
izes the giving of one’s self to God. The 
author, in his definition, thus avoids the _ 
mooted question of identifying the act 
of immolation of the victim in the sacri- 


lean heavily to the side of the readily- 
understandable, though severely criti- — 
cized, theory of De la Taille, who holds 
that the mass, like the Last Supper, is — 
the offering of the Victim, immolated _ 
elsewhere. The immolation of the Di- 
vine Victim took place on Mount 
Calvary toward which the mass looks in 
retrospect as did the Last Supper in- 


of a Victim already immolated as the _ 
Last Supper was the offering of a Vic- 
tim about to be immolated. The Man- _ 
God, as representative of the whole ~ 
human race, offered His own life’s blood 
to be shed by executioners to whom He 
voluntarily delivered Himself. The mass 
repeats as,a perpetual memorial the — 
offering made in the supper chamber _ 
and consummated on Golgotha. In — 
every mass, the peerless Gift, already iD 
slain, is presented once more to the — 


which we are members, and so by rea- _ 
son of our incorporation in that body ~ 
becomes our Gift, even, in a way, our- 

selves. a 
Father Ellard finds that the “sacri- — 
ficial-mindedness” of the laity, largel 
lost for centuries, is being gradua 
recovered through the present-day lit 
gical revival. Due to the subordination 
of Christ in the heresy of Arianism and 
the consequent focusing of all attentio a | 
on the divinity of the Word, practica 
consciousness of the office of Chri 


¥ 
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man and God was to a great extent lost. 
A “cultual dread” began to surround 
sacrifice and communion until awe and 
dread reached the degree that some re- 
ceived the consecrated Bread in their 
hands but refrained from eating it, be- 
cause of exaggerated reverence. Com- 
-munion came to be regarded too much 
_a reward for virtue to be received fre- 
quently, so that legislation was neces- 
sary to ensure that the faithful would 
approach the altar at least once a year. 
The spread of the use of unleavened 
bread (800 to 1,000) was a hindrance to 
that other lay participation in the sacri- 
fice, the offering of bread and wine for 
the mass. When Holy Communion at 
_ every mass went out and offertory gift- 
_ processions disappeared, the active par- 
ticipation of the laity in the liturgy was 
practically at an end. Two interesting 
_ graphs picture the stages in the history 
_ of frequent Communion and in the his- 
tory of the offertory gift-processions. 
_ The daily and weekly Communion of 
~ the primitive Church declined, from the 
- sixth century, to eight times a year and 
_ to four times a year, until it reached the 
nadir of Communion under compul- 
sion, once a year in the early thirteenth 
century. Frequency was then gradually 
_ recovered -until seventeenth century 
_ Jansenism sent the graph back to the 


~ low latitude from which it has risen only _ 


_ in our own day. Similarly the offertory 
_ gifts of the laity, a matter of course in 
~ early centuries, declined till it reached 
only four times a year in the sixteenth 
century and then disappeared entirely, 
until it was somewhat revived in the 
A ‘coin offerings with which we are now 
- familiar. The present-day restoration 
of old Catholic customs of communal 
association with the sacrifice is the aim 
of what is known as the liturgical move- 
‘ment, whose concern is with the more 
active, as opposed to the long-prevalent 
merely passive, participation in the 
liturgy on the part of the lay worshipper, 
who is no longer to remain a detached 
_and silent spectator. 

To what degree active lay participa- 
tion in the mass is possible and desirable 
~ is still a matter for discussion and legis- 
Jation. Avoiding the Charybdis of 
stagnant conservatism and at the same 
‘time the Scylla of violent innovation, 
Father Ellard suggests as a kind of posi- 
tive, comparative, and superlative of 
such coéperation: the use of the Missal, 
‘the dialogue low mass and the choral 
participation in high mass, and frequent, 
even daily, participation in the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion, all three of 
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these being based on an awakened gen- 
eral consciousness of the faithful as lay- 
priests in Christ. By the use of the Mis- 
sal, following the priest word for word 
and action for action, Catholics will no 
longer, as a celebrated phrase has it, 
merely pray at the mass but pray the 
mass. ‘The next stage is articulate par- 
ticipation in the mass. This will take 
the form of the dialogue at low mass, the 
congregation answering along with the 
server and reciting with the priest 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, and 
Agnus Det. At high mass, the lay partici- 
pation would be choral, the congrega- 
tion singing the common, the ordinarium, 
of the mass while to the choir would be 
left the more elaborate chant of the 
proper. The superlative of lay participa- 
tion in the mass would be the reception 
of Holy Communion by all the mem- 
bers of the congregation as an indispen- 
sable element of their assistance at the 
holy sacrifice. 

The explanatory section of the book 
before us treats first of the setting of the 
sacrifice, the church, the altar, and the 
vestments. Strangely enough, no space 
is devoted to sacred vessels and other 
appurtenances of the mass. The author 
gives due emphasis to the basic charac- 
ter of the altar as a visible representative 
of God to receive in His stead the sacri- 
ficial gift as well as the banquet table 
whence we receive the Gift-in-return in 
integral completion of the sacrifice. The 
vestments are described with critical 
accuracy as to their origin and meaning. 
Thus it is frankly admitted that how a 
mouth cloth, orarium, slung over the 
shoulder or hung loosely about the 
body, became the stole, the prized sym- 
bol of holy orders, must remain an un- 
answerable question in our present 
state of knowledge. There is an analysis 
of the mass in parallel columns with the 
text of the ordinary and, very appo- 
sitely, the text of the proper, from the 
new mass of Jesus Christ, supreme and 
eternal Priest. The usual divisions are 
followed but with new names. The mass 
of the catechumens is entitled the ante- 
mass, in which, as heirs of the Jewish 
Synagogue, we pray (in the introductory 
prayers, the Kyrie, the Gloria, and the 
Collect), and we learn (in the Epistle 
and Gospel, the Sermon and_ the 
Creed). The mass of the faithful is 
termed the mystery of faith and is di- 


‘vided into Offertory, Consecration, and 


Communion, here denominated Obla- 


‘tion of Gifts, Canon of the Mass, and 


Sacrificial Banquet. 
Praying with Christ is illustrated by 


an hour of the Divine Office, Compline 
for Sundays. The rites of Baptism, Con- 
firmation, the Communion of the Sick, 
the Absolution in Confession, Marriage 
and the Nuptial Mass, and the Last 
Annointing are given in detail, and the 
Ordination ceremony is described in 
summary fashion. Corporate participa- 
tion in the divine life of the mystic body 
of Christ is enjoyed not only in sacrific- 
ing with Christ the Head in His high 
priestly office but also by praying with 
Him in the official prayer of the Church 
and living the divine life in the reception 
of the Sacraments which either confer 
grace on those who are not gifted with 
it, restore it to those who have lost it, 
or strengthen and increase it in those 
who are already in possession of it. The 
Vine and the branches, the body and 
its Head, such is the constant concept 
of Christian life and worship of the 
*‘Christocrats” who live in and through 
Jesus Christ, the Alpha and Omega of 
all sanctifying life. 

A word should be added in praise of 
the attractive makeup of the book in 
printing and paper and easy legibility. 
The index, however, is not so exhaustive 
as one would like to find it in a book of 
such wealth of detail. The bibliography 
is adequate and the contemporary read- 
ings at the end of chapters, under the 
name of “Source Material,” give evi- 
dence of pertinent selection. The en- 
livening drawings and the enlightening 
diagrams, with which the book is il- 
lustrated, deserve special mention. All 
in all, Father Ellard’s book may be con- 
fidently recommended not only as an 
informative text for the study of the 
liturgy but also as a manual of inspira- 
tional meditations on the Divine-Life 
which we Christians share as members 
of the mystic body of which Christ is the 
Head. W. J. L. 


SEVENTY STORIES OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Compiled by Helen Slo- 
cum Estabrook. Illustrated with Reproductions 
from the Work of Holbein, Diirer and Other 
Master Woodcut Artists of the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries. Portland, Maine. The 
Bradford Press, $3.75. 


The introduction of the editor and 
the preface of Professor Grant of Union 
Theological seminary, New York, sug- 
gest that this book is principally meant 
for children. Still I think it will be en- 
joyed by adults as well. The beautiful 
English of the King James version, the 
fine type, the paper, the binding, and 
the atmosphere of the wood cuts will 
delight the antiquarian. 
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Yet there are a few remarks to make. 

Many of the wood cuts have lost their 
original quality through enlarging them; 
some of them really suffered great harm, 
as the frontispiece. In other plates 
enlarging has brought forth a certain 
grotesqueness, as in Adam and Eve, 
facing page seven. The fact that Mrs 
Estabrook’s children always chose those 
old wood cuts certainly proves that they 
were the best she had, but would it not 
have been preferable to trust a con- 
temporary wood cutter who knows tra- 
dition with the work? I am certain that 
Phillip Hagreen, Eric Gill or Adé de 
Béthune would have been able to do the 
job and to do it in size and scale. 

From the religious point of view this 
would have been better too. Too much 
historical and antiquarian atmosphere 
makes these stories from sacred history 
too much a “story book,” beautiful, 
quaint and old, but how true? I can’t 
help feeling that this is actually what 
the two introductions suggest. In that 
case the choice of the setting would 
really have more than a casual signifi- 
cance. 

I hope that this book will inspire our 
Catholic publishers to produce similarly 
beautiful editions for children, avoiding 
the shortcomings of this book as well as 
those of our less beautiful English ver- 
sion of Rheims. 

H. A. R. 


DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN 
HIERARCHY. By the Reverend Foseph 
Bernard Code. New York. Longmans, Green 
& Company. $3.75. 

Those who have had occasion to use 
the Annuario Pontificio and the Annuaire 
Pontifical Catholique will welcome this 
dictionary of the American hierarchy. 
The author is a member of the faculty of 
the Catholic University at Washington 
and holds a degree from the University 
of Louvain. Undoubtedly, Father Code 
owes much to John Gilmary Shea’s 
History of the Catholic Church in America 
but his book presents, in compact form, 
a great deal of information which it 
would be difficult for the average and 
busy person to find without much time 
and trouble. In it we find short biogra- 
phies of all the prelates in the American 
hierarchy and tabulated lists of all these 
prelates giving their nationality and the 
religious orders to which some of them 
belonged. Father Code’s dictionary 
should take its place in the reference 
library of anyone interested in the 
affairs of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. 


HISTORIC HERALDRY OF BRITAIN. 
By Anthony R. Wagner, F.S.A., Portcullis 
Pursuivant. New York. Oxford University 
Press. $5.00. 


Visitors to the New York World’s 
Fair may recall the “Court of Honor” 
at the British Pavilion which was orna- 
mented with the arms of one hundred 
and forty-two outstanding figures from 
the history of Great Britain and Ireland 
chosen from within the period of scien- 
tific heraldry, which began in the second 
quarter of the twelfth century. Heraldry 
is a traditional art which early in its 
history attained a quality of presentation 
which no later heraldic artists have suc- 
ceeded in bettering. The author here 
gives us a clear and authoritative exposi- 
tion of heraldry, with a description of 
the shields illustrated and short biogra- 
phies of their bearers. There is a subject 
index and a full glossary. 


THE SAINTS IN THE CANON OF 
THE MASS. By the Reverend E. P. 
Graham, LL.D. New York. The Paulist 


Press. 5 cents. 


Our readers will be glad to have 
copies of this pamphlet, which is a re- 
print of Father Graham’s article in the 
October, 1939, issue of Liturgical Arts. 
In his introduction, the author makes 
interesting comments concerning the 
later introduction of the three Old 
Testament saints and the changes can 
be studied in the illustrations. It is to be 
hoped that this pamphlet will be widely 
used and perhaps a pastor will, some 
day, be in a position to base the decora- 
tion of a sanctuary on the elaboration of 
Father Graham’s excellent idea. 


Correspondence 


BorDEAUX, FRANCE 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 

There are but two American periodi- 
cals that come to my desk regularly; but 
these two are art magazines and one is 
LirurcicaL Arts. It happens that cir- 
cumstances prevented my reading the 
last three issues of LirurcicaAL ARTS 
until recent weeks. This unfortunate 
vacation from a magazine I have read 
since the appearance of its first number 
has encouraged a whole letter-full of 
reactions which I am taking the liberty 
to pass on to you to-day as I have at 
times done in the past. 

Albert Wood’s article, “Wood unto 
Honor,” makes one feel that his produc- 
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tions in wood must be as spontaneous 
and charming as the facility with which — 
he writes. It must be a treat to visit a 
church in which the furnishings anda 
structural members are frankly done in 
wood by someone who understands | 
inherent qualities of this material as 
Mr Wood does. I rarely have the thrill 
of seeing a frank use of wood where I am 
at present. This would surprise many 
persons, because France is supposed to- 
be one of those countries advanced in 
the arts and crafts. The other day I 
passed a painter in the heart of Bor- 
deaux painstakingly putting artificial 
grain on the wood of a newly remodeled — 
store front! It’s apparently still up-to- 
date to be able to afford this artificiality. 
The advertisement of “Albert Wood — 
and Five Sons” appearing in another 
issue of LirurcicAL ARTs made me 
think of della Robbia days, when 
families of craftsmen loved their craft — 
with such zest and pride that they de- 
veloped processes whose mysteries cen- _ 
turies have not been able to uncover. 
The articles by Fathers Chapman 
and Ellard giving more precision to the _ 
use of words liturgical should clarify — 
points for many of us. Personally I’ve 
wanted to read such articles for a long 
time. For it has seemed to me that much 
of what passes for a feature of the liturgi- | 
cal movement is a pious exaggeration. _ 
This applies not only to the externals of _ 
the liturgy, but even to the liturgical _ 
spirit. I mean that the liturgy isnot the | 
explanation of everything in Catholi- — 
cism despite the place of superiority it 
occupies in Catholic life. Not that I dis- 
credit those who have succeeded in- 
building up a profound interior 
radically centered in the liturgy. That is is 
supremely preferable to the extreme of 
those who have not learned to live in- 
teriorly of the spirit of the liturgical 
externals which they foster. I was once 4 
shown a church by a person who was 
well known for his zeal for the liturg 
but who made only a half-hearted genu- 
flection and no ostensible prayer upon: 
entering the building where the real 
centre of the liturgy dwelt sacra- 
mentally. a | 
References to ample vestments were _ 
made in several recent issues of LirurG | 
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cAL Arts. They remind me of what oc 
curred about thirteen years ago in 
diocese whose synod condemned “‘Go 
vestments” (it was written with a capite 
“G” then). Liturgical requirem 
mystified me at that time, but objecti: 
to “Gothic vestments” struck me as 1 
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_ months later the bishop appeared at an 


~ 


important function in newly-purchased 
ample vestments. Incidentally I shall 
never forget the impression of beautiful 


_ dignity that emanated from the figure 


of His Excellency graced in the magnifi- 
cent folds of his chasuble. 
The suggestion Sister Madeleva made 


_ in her letter to the editor anent reprints 
_ of certain articles of LirurcicaL ARTs 


for use among college students brings up 
the question of the importance given to 


- the magazine in our colleges. I have 
- wondered how many Catholic college 
_ libraries have LirurcicAL Arts on their 


_ rack and then to what use it is put. One 


handicap in our American educational 


_ set-up for the student whose interests 
_ really could be awakened to the mission 
_ of LirurcicaL Arts is the tremendous 


_ pressure of assignments from the pro- 


fessors and of extra-curricular activities. 


_ Here in Europe the student’s life is more 


of a pursuit amid calm and leisure. As I 
see it, few American college students 
will peruse LirurcicaAL Arts unless the 


_ reading comes by way of an assignment 


from the instructor in Religion. But 


_ even this will not be realized if the in- 


structor is not alert to the Catholic 


issues of the day and actively sympa- 


thetic to them. Much other literature 


- that is vital for the Church’s mission 
succumbs to the same impediments. 


Were our students held down by less 


academic red-tape and professorial ex- 
_actments, and were they trained to 
more initiative along directives given by 


the faculty, perhaps our Catholic publi- 


cations would realize more of the good 


they are called to achieve. 
I suffered from shock when I read 
your editorial quotation from that 


“belligerent gothicist’” Ralph Adams 
- Cram, in which he suggests that con- 
_ temporaneous stained glass “break way 
from the superficial aspects of mediaeval 
_ glass.”” And I agree with your explana- 

tion that he is finally yielding to the 
fact that art forms evolve and should 
_ ever keep apace with their age. In a few 
_ years only cobwebbed artists will want 
to do twentieth century work in a thir- 
teenth century manner. And perhaps a 


little later on, mediaeval-modern 


‘churches like that much-vaunted mil- 
Jionaire’s cathedral on Riverside Drive 
_ will also be cobwebbed. 


I regret that the efforts of LrruRGICAL 


_ Arts to present work done in a refresh- 
_ ing twentieth century style have never 
-4ncluded the Catholic art movement in 
Switzerland. For four years it was my 


privilege to become acquainted with 


some of the Swiss modern churches, and 
really I do not think any other region of 
Europe outstrips Switzerland for artistry 
in this field. 

My love for twentieth century art 
does not prevent me, however, from 
doting on mediaeval art of the middle 
ages. I am engaged in a study that is 
taking me into hundreds of Romanesque 
churches. (This figure is not at all sur- 
prising when I state that, in the Diocese 
of Bordeaux, which measures about 48 
square miles, I counted 249 Roman- 
esque churches still existing, at least in 
part.) Often have I admired the ap- 
propriateness that inspired the Roman- 
esque artists in, for example, the dis- 
position of the choir and sanctuary. 
The simple efficiency of mediaeval 
interiors stands in contrast to the aber- 
rations and the diffusiveness that filtered 
into later constructions and especially 
into the impossible nineteenth century 
restorations. 

The illustration in LirurcicAL ARTS 
of Charlier’s stone carving of Saint 
Michael brings to mind further reflec- 
tions on the mediaeval-modern question. 
Charlier’s work possesses a feeling of 
true piety and it is strikingly composed. 
But a person acquainted with Roman- 
esque sculpture can hardly fail to be 
stunned by the inconsistent modernity 
of the relief. I mean that there is such a 
strong reminiscence of the Romanesque 
in it that this feature clashes with what 
is modern in the carving. Other modern 
French artists are caught in the same 
archaeological trap, sometimes unwit- 
tingly. It may take a long time for them 
to develop a thoroughly modern ap- 
proach to their medium and subject 
matter. I do not want this statement to 
be too sweeping, though. The French 
censer and sanctuary bells illustrated 
in the same issue of LrrurcicaL ARTS 
are splendid exceptions. 

While on the topic of illustrations in 
your magazine, may I add a word about 
the stations in the Chapel of Saint 
Thomas More at Yale University? The 
technique of their execution and the 
simple directness of the story of each 
station are decidedly modern. But is not 
the mere suggestion that the designer 
tries to give of the non-essential figures 
rather distracting? To represent only 
the hands of these absent figures by 
abruptly cutting them off at the imag- 
inary frame of the composition is quite 
annoying, even gruesome. 

May I close this long-winded letter 
by coming back to my opening remark 
of regularly following a secular art 


magazine along with LirurcicaL ARTs? 
It would perhaps be wise for all persons 
interested in the arts of the liturgy to 
follow the reliable art magazines on the 
market. For Barclay Street art will not 
be properly disappreciated and _ re- 
placed by productions of true merit, 
unless Catholic artists put into their 
work the same perfection of technique 
that secular art is acquiring to-day. 
Some of our best Catholic art would 
benefit by more strength of composi- 
tion, more definiteness of anatomy, and 
more plastic feeling. Joined with the 
tremendous spiritual appeal found in 
Catholicity (and this is more essential 
to true art than mere technique) such 
qualities would bring Catholic art to 
the front of modern endeavors. 
HERBERT G. Kramer, 8S.M. 


SAInT Mary’s, KANSAS 
To the Editor of LirurcicAL ARTs. 


Dear Sir: 

By a happy coincidence your April 
issue reaches me just as a letter from 
Hawaii brings a request for information 
on the suitability, according to current 
standards, of hymnals now on the Amer- 
ican market. “‘At high masses, of course, 
Gregorian is now used,” my correspond- 
ent writes, and I should like to empha- 
size her spontaneous of course, “but we 
are looking for a selection of simple 
English hymns suitable for congrega- 
tional singing at low mass.” The writer 
is a Maryknoll nun and the information 
sought is to be presented before the 
Maryknoll Educational Conference in 
the islands. 

By way of partial reply to this request 
I am going to ask you to send me an 
extra copy of this April issue. I think 
Maryknollers on the far-off Mission 
Front, as well as many of us at home 
who see it, will be delighted as well as 
instructed by Father Moran’s suave 
and scholarly ‘Quod Ore Canto’; and as 
for Dr Gibbs’s article, “Music at Low 
Mass,” if one of his canons seems drawn 
over-strictly in postulating nothing but 
Latin singing, still the discussion as a 
whole is so clearly and reasonably 
presented that it cannot but be very 
helpful. So, for the sake of the missions 
and for that of the liturgical movement, 
hurry and send me the extra copy for 
forwarding. 

You will be pleased to hear that there 
are still campus echoes of the inspiring 
address you delivered here some months 
ago. “First things first” has since then 
become something of a domestic slogan. 

GERALD ELLarp, S.J. 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 
The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 
APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 82 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Corporation, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 


lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 

TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N:-Y: 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co., 
Inc., 1254 Labrosse St., Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Branches in Most Principal Cities. 
Metal Weather Strips, Calking, Rock 
Wool Insulation, Metal Frame Screens, 
Insulate (storm) Windows for Steel Sash. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


V. Foscato, Inc., corner 40 Avenue and 
22 Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 


New York. Publishers Catholic Music Hour 
and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


RCA Mfg. Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. Makers of Victor Records. (For sets 
of Solesmes Records communicate direct 
with Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.) 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. GC. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Alice Laughlin, Gloucester, Mass. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
N.Y: : 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TREE CARE 


Davey Tree Expert Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Large tree moving; complete shade care. 
Available east of Kansas. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, ““Resto-Crete’’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 
Street and High Drive, Route 1, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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am we are to understand old windows we must learn to 
| E recognize the charm of patterned color in volatile 
light, much as we learned to harmonize within ourselves the 
combination of sounds in the most profound and beautiful 
music. With the language of early windows we may enter a 
realm of gold like that which we know in epics and sympho- 
nies— but magically different! First of all we may realize, as 
sensitive children do, that color and sound often carol the 
same song, and that pure color in light shares the enchantment 


of music in a glorious way of its own.” — From ‘Adventures in 


Light and Color” by Charles J. Connick. Random House, N. Y. 


+ + + 


A sympathetic design in light and color to acknowledge gratefully the mighty contribution to 
Christian Art that was made by this devoted Dominican Brother, in his own gracious expression of 
light and color. Designed and made by Connick and placed in the north wall of the narthex, 
Chapel of Princeton University in October 1939. Cram and Ferguson of Boston, Architects. 


STATEMENT 
OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933 
OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for October 1, 1939. 
State of New York aS 
County of New York : 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Maurice Lavanoux, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 
the Liturgical Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
pucies Manager, Maurice Lavanoux, 300 Madison Avenue, New 
Vork, N. Y. 


2. That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of September, 1939. 
[Seal] ISABELLE M. CARR 
(My cominission expires March 30, 1941.) 
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Catholic Home Cuts Heating 
Costs $3,000 In One Year 


Our Lady of Victory Homes of Charity, Lacka- 
wanna, N. Y., the great Catholic institution 
founded by the late Father Baker, solved a 
difficult heating problem and saved $3,000 in 
one year as the result of a heating moderniza- 
tion program. 


In 1938, L. A. Cherry, of the Industrial Planning 
Company, of Buffalo, consulting engineer for the 
institution, reported that the heating installation 
was faulty and obsolete in many details. 


As a first step in heating modernization, the 
Administration Building was changed from 
the existing one- and two-pipe installation to 
a modern two-pipe orificed steam heating sys- 
tem. All radiators were equipped with Webster 
Thermostatic Traps and a Webster Moderator 


“Performance Facts” is a book giving factual records of steam heat- 
ing costs and comfort in religious buildings (and buildings of 
every type). No exaggerated claims. No promises. Just 64 pages of 
performance information. Write for “Performance Facts” today. 


System was installed for central heat control. 
Heavy duty traps were installed on main return 
lines from three other buildings. Boilers were 
thoroughly cleaned but the boiler plant renewal 
was postponed until steam consumption had 
been reduced to a minimum. 


I. E. Geary, Business Manager of Our Lady of 
Victory Homes of Charity, says: 


“During the 1938-39 heating season, we cut 
heating costs approximately $3,000 and enjoyed 
better heating service. Our Heating Modern- 
ization Program is being extended to a second 
building in this group, the Infants’ Home.” 
WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating:: Est. 1888 
Representatives in 65 principal cities : : Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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FIFTY-FOUR EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET + NEW YORK 


Parzinger, Inc. is a gallery established for the purpose of creating 
contemporary American designs in silver, enamels, ivory, and other 
material. These designs are executed by competent craftsmen and the 
quality of the work is comparable to the best work of former ages. 
Especially in America we feel that the development of machine pro- 
duction has grown to such an extent that it has obscured the idea of 
good and honest craftsmanship. Because of the limitations of the 
machine many designs cannot be executed in this manner. Machines 
dictate certain forms and methods of design which often bring about 
a sactifice of quality and a sacrifice of spiritual value as well. 
Parzinger, Inc. create designs that can only be executed by trained 
and skilled craftsmen who love their work. We wish to stimulate an 
interest in various fields and particularly in the field of sacred vessels 
and those appurtenances used in a church. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 


We have twenty-two very slightly damaged copies of Professor Morey’s excellent book — CHRISTIAN 


Art — which can be offered to our readers for ONE DOLLAR a copy (regular price, $1.75). The text 


of this book was prepared by Professor Morey for Liturgical Arts and appeared in several issues of 


the quarterly. 


We have also a limited number of copies of THE SMALL Cuurcn, which was published as the cata- 
logue for the Liturgical Arts Society’s exhibition in 1933. In addition to twenty-nine photographs 
this book contains forewords by Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, first president of the Liturgical Arts 
Society, and another by the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain of the Society; also a short 


article on small churches and a useful list of craftsmen and information concerning their work. 


Particularly useful for the pastor troubled with building problems. Price, 75 cents. 


The two books can be purchased together for $1.50. 


Order your copies now as these books will not be reprinted. 
—ALL PRICES ARE POSTPALD— 


Address all inquiries to the secretary, the Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Sanctuary, St. Agatha’s Church, Brooklyn, New York 
The Rev. John B. Lyle, Pastor Paul C. Reilly, Architect 
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St. James 
and St. John’s 
Nave Window 


General Interior View, 
St. Agatha’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Outstanding for over half a century in Church Interior Decoration, the Rambusch Organization 


has selected these interior views of St. Agatha’s Church, Brooklyn, New York, as a typical suc- 
cessful solution for a Romanesque interior. A wealth of talent and experience, proven ability, 
tireless effort and unusual attention to detail, coupled with an essential economic control by 
the Rambusch Organization of skilled designers, lighting engineers and craftsmen, is your 
assurance of an interior of refinement within your budgetary needs. Inquiries are solicited, 


RAMBUSCH 


Painking, Decorating and Murals 


2West 45th St. ™ New York City 


ee a eee 
AT ST. AGATHA’S CHURCH, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK, RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, 
ALTAR RAIL, STAINED GLASS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STATIONS, SHRINES, SANCTUARY LAMPS AND ALL ART METAL 
ee EEE EES 


Successful Interiors for Over Half a Century 
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DB onze Tabernacle and High Altar 
Candlesticks designed and executed by 
Rambusch for St. Stephen’s Church, 
Arlington, New Jersey. 

The Rey. George N. Murphy, Rector, 


Robert J. Reiley, Architect 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
Q2West 45th St. ~™ New York City 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, 
ALTAR RAILS, PULPITS, STAINED GLASS, LIGHTING 


FIXTURES, STATIONS, SHRINES, AND ART METAL 


ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


We now have only thirty copies of Tae Smart Cuurcu left. As stated in the previous issue of the 
quarterly, this book was published as the catalogue for the Liturgical Arts Society’s exhibition in 
1933. In addition to twenty-nine photographs this book contains forewords by Mr. Charles D. 
Maginnis, first president of the Liturgical Arts Society, and by the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., 
chaplain of the Society. Price, 75 cents. 


We can also offer a few bound copies of LrrurcicaL ARTS (blue cloth and half red morocco) 
Two copies of Volume Two, 1933 
Four copies of Volume Three, 1934 
Three copies of Volume Five, 1936 


Volume Two contains valuable material on concrete as an architectural material; excellent essays on ecclesiastical 
heraldry by Pierre de Chaignon la Rose and on the fundamentals of religious painting by Alfred M. Frankfurter. This 
last essay includes seven full page illustrations in color. 


Volume Three contains the essay on representations of Saint Dominic in the United States (fully illustrated) by the 
Reverend Charles M. Daley, O.P.; also a valuable treatise on the origins of the baptistry (fully illustrated) by Paul A. 
Goettelmann. 
Volume Five contains a set of altar cards and interesting articles by the Very Reverend Albert Hammenstede, O.5.B., 
on the liturgy as art; and “The Freedom of the Artist,” by the Reverend Gerald B. Phelan. 
Much of this material is now out of print and can only be found in these bound volumes. Each volume is priced at 
five dollars. 

— ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID —_ 


Address all inquiries to the secretary, the Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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CHALICE—Handwrought in sterling 


silver, with gold plated cup lining. 
Node of carved ivory. 


Designed by Tommi Parzinger 
Eight inches high 
Base—four and a half inches 
Cup—three and three-quarter inches 


PRICE $238 including paten 


Special orders only 


DESIGNS FOR CHALICES AND OTHER SA- 
CRED VESSELS SUBMITTED UPON REQUEST 
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THE 
MONTEREY GUILD 


CHARLTON FORTUNE, Director 
MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


Under the patronage of the Most Reverend 
Philip G. Scher, diocese of Monterey-Fresno 


+ 
The Monterey Guild is prepared to exe- 
cute commissions at reasonable cost. 

It is the purpose of the Guild, in col- 
laboration with clergy and architects, to 
bring back to the Church the best possible 
craftsmanship in furnishing and decorat- 
ing the sanctuary. 


+ 


A FEW PAST PERFORMANCES: Church of Mary Star of 
the Sea, La Jolla, California, in collaboration with Carle- 
ton Munroe Winslow, architect * Convent of the Good 
Shepherd, Seattle, Washington, in collaboration with Paul 
Thiry, architect * Church of Corpus Christi, Piedmont, 
California, in collaboration with Blanchard & Maher, 
architects + Private chapel for the Most Reverend Patrick 
A. McGovern, diocese of Cheyenne, Wyoming, in col- 
laboration with William Dubois, architect. 
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EXHIBITION 
through April 


Sainte and WWedonaes 


in wood and stone sculpture 
from the Byzantine 


through the Baroque 


acquired by 


William Randolph Hearst 


ke 
15 East 57 Street, New York 
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In the making of objects for use in a church 
it is essential that excellence of workmanship 
be allied with vitality and freshness in design. 
This is particularly true for sacred vessels and 
other objects used on the altar and in the 
sanctuary. Parzinger designs are modern in 
that they skilfully meet the practical needs of 
the user while interpreting the valid creative 
genius of the designer. 

Chalices, monstrances, crosses, candlesticks, 
sanctuary lamps, executed in pewter, silver, 
gold, enamel:—all these are designed and made 
with the same attention to detail and execution 
that has always characterized the work of the 


best artists and craftsmen of all ages. 


“0p 


Designs will be submitted on application 
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Ornamental Tron Studio 
Designers and Craftsmen 


106 Street and High Drive, Route 1 
Kansas City, Missouri 


We design and execute all appur- 


tenances used in the Sanctuary 
and nave—in hand wrought 


iron, brass, copper, and wood. 


Finest workmanship 
-Mary’s Church, Southbridge, Mass. 
Rev. William F. Smith 
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Designers Decorators and (oraflsmen 


2West 45th St “= New York City 


at reasonable prices 


YOUR INQUIRY IS SOLICITED 


FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED GLASS AN 
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WHY WAIT? 


Only twenty copies of The Small Church are left. This book was published as the cata- 
logue for the Liturgical Arts Society’s exhibition in 1933. In addition to twenty-nine 
photographs it contains forewords by Mr. Charles D. Maginnis, first president of the 
Liturgical Arts Society, and by the Reverend John LaFarge, S.J., chaplain of the 
Society. Price, 75 cents. 


We also have three bound copies of volume three of Liturgical Arts (blue cloth and half 
red morocco). This volume contains the essay on representations of Saint Dominic in 
the United States (fully illustrated) by the Reverend Charles M. Daley, O.P.; also a 
valuable treatise on the baptistry (fully illustrated) by Paul A. Goettelmann: finally, a 
fine illustrated article on the Abbey of Cluny by Kenneth John Conant, of Harvard 
University. 


Much of this material is out of print and can only be found in this bound volume. It is 
priced at five dollars. 


All prices are postpaid 


Address all inquiries to the secretary, the Liturgical Arts Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York City 


